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ቁጨ Christian Communi የ). Benge, 


1570 A.B: 3. ጃቫ the ልህበሸመዣ 


ነ E . monks of (6০ 


{Translated from a Portuguese Manuscript by Sri 2 ዐዜህ “ዘ, with nois. 
by Jadunath’ Sarha.) 

TN order tq proceed forcetully and clearly, note th.’ the whole ugáoa of 
Bengal is divided into two parte, one of whica is the Monercéa (Muna e 
Khen of Bhati) and the other Musundolir (Masnad-i-Ala of Hiji), both thes: 
kingdoms of gentiles. And in these two kingdom, we 55550215150 Christian 
. centres lo which we shall soon refer without being in any way influenced 
by the Mogor (I), the great monarch of india and in all his other territories 
which spread cut up to tke coast of China and Persia melading the kingcams 
of Azur, Priminerani, Daborci, Agar Sondo, Pay Charaty. And at ches. 
various places our missionaries are preaching... . (2 [ከይ faith) of Chaist 
However, ag these are places where the rigours (2) 6.” the Muh marais 
are ሃይ፲ሃ much felt we cannot reside there, but as far as possible we brve 
.-tued to do our missionary work And in all these lands, ard in hose where 
we reside are to be found European people of various, uelionsliiee, vho 
reside. there on account'of their trade To there people also we pr--ch our 
aiio administering to them religious rites even at plases where we hava to 
run a greal risk for our fives, being many a timc ineulted and puniered 
publicly either by the Moors or by the Hereges (2) Bur this bas not succeeded 
in leasening our fervour i in the service of God aud in the ccuversion of 8291. 


= ` 


Manifesto (list) of the Clristian centres conducted b» che missioaarie 
of 54. Augustin of this Oriental Congregation in the present zu of 


_ 1579. 


IF I were to relate the many zetviccs whirl: we heve rendered te Gea 
in these Christian centres of Bengal, ! think it would be more diffieuk te find 
om the end than the beginning. However, as: Your Highness as. us jor a 
repo only about these Christia a centres, I shali sneak only ct these with an 
the truthfulness at my disposal. 





(1) Lo, without any unterfercnce inui the Mnghe la, 
(2) ie, fanaticiam( >) 
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The first missionaries who passed through Bengal in 1599 established their 
convent at Hugli and Bom there dispersed ihroughout the various kingdoms 
which to-day belong to the Mogor. In this pon of Hugli there are at present 
. more or less 9 to 10 thousand souls who are attended to.by five missionaries. 
Over these the Prior Vicar has supreme jurisdiction, and when some of these 
are absent. the work is attended to by visitors sent by Provincial priests. For 
the main aim of these is to attend to. those Christian centres which need 
| thera ፲ቧዕ8ር. | ር 

“in this convent is celebrated the divine cult with the utmost perfection 
and with all possible decency. In it the teacher of music teaches the children 
how to sing and how to play all instruments concerning the church and he 
also teaches .Latin and all: these in the face of Muhammadanism which 
prevails in this Bondel., In it the procession of Passos is taken out, and 
` on great Fridays (? Good Friday?) that of Soledade (?). and the same pro- 
, session on the day of Resurrection and also ere arranged the chief festivals 

of Christ (3) and of Our Lady. All these hings ae arranged publicly 
with all the pomp and sanctity possible The same thing is done among 
' mote people who, if they do not have these festivals, have others, e.g., 
those of the Sacred Week fo: which they have all the silverware and other 
necessary utensils “There 815. here a hundred Portuguese besides the 
woodeutters (3 forasteiros) and in the bygone years of 1664 seven hundred 
soldiers and more than three hundred sons of the Portuguese went out to 
‘Dacca for the service of the Moors. In this convent which is under the 
patronage of St. Nicolas de Tolentino innumerable Gentiles any many Moors 
are converted ; and a yea: does not pass without many Gentiles being con- 
verted to our faith, whose members are filling our Registers. And every year 
the number goes on increasing, as is noted in the list submitted by the Prior . 
of the convent to Capo. Pal. (? Capitano Provincial?) And ten years back 
one of these Moors converted by us died a martyr in ,or at Chabuco (?) for ` 
not turning back to his religion. 

. The second Christian centre is thai of Dacca under the Panes of 
Our Lady of Assumption. Here are to be found the great courtiers of the , 
Mogor celled Nawabs. There are here two thousand souls, and six married 
Portuguese , besides there were some who came from Hugli but have since 
returned. [ከር whole Christian centie is divided to-day into two Parochias, . 

` one called Bandel of St. Augustin ‘and the other of “Azo Cheroto (> Jisu 
Christo?) and to these the Vicar gces to aiteüd to the Portuguese and to 
theu sons, and to . . . (raany?) others of the land under the sway of the 
‘Mago. Here also there have been twenty martyrs ሂው are lying decently 
buried in our churches . - 

The third Christian centre is Lorical uader the patronage of Our Lady 
of Grace. It has about one thousand souls, married , . . (men?) of the land 
and there are only thirteen" poe However, to "this port flock .many 
woodcutters (১ [orasteios) wh ose number we cannot correctly give. Suffice 
it to say that they are many. ‘These territories are governed by a Christian 








: (5) Xpo=perhaps Ato. ie. Christ, 
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baptised and indoctrinated by us and who was serving in the Sancristia called 
Nicolas de Paiva. He is accepted and reyered by all Moors. 

The fourth Christian centre is that of Chandipur under the patronage of 
Our Lady of Assumption. It has about two thousand souls, perhaps more. 
Married Portuguese and sons of the Portuguese will number in all thirty. 

The fifth Christian centre is that of Banja under the patronage of Our 
Lady of Health. It is a land quite familiar to us. There were many people 

there, but the climate is sickly. It has five hundred souls. Formerly there - 
` were many Portuguese here, but to-day there are not more than six. It is, 
however, a place where many Portuguese and foreigners are (always) coming 
and going. It is not possible to give their correct number. 

The sixth Christian centre is that of Pipli under the patronage of Our 
Lady of Rozario. It has about 300 souls and 7 or 8 Portuguese men. 

The seventh Christian centre is that of Balasore under the patronage of 
Our Lady of Rozario. It has some married Portuguese who do not have a 
fixed residence, because some come and go. To this church is attached 
that of Cuttuck where there are more than 100 souls. 

The eighth Christian Centre is that of Tambolim under the patronage of 
Our Lady of Hope. There are about 300 souls, among whom are to be 
found some Portuguese who, however, have no dwelling here because as 
traders they come and go. š 

The ninth Christian Centre is that of Jessore. It has about 400 souls, all 
receiving salaries from the Moor, they are paid for looking after his lands. 
But they serve under a Christian Captain. 

The tenth Christian Centre is that of the Kingdom of Hijli. It has 300 

Christians who also serve the Moor.: 
. The eleventh Christian Centre is that of Chatigaon. It has 6,000 souls 
divided into two Parochias. They are attended by two missionaries. All 
these people serve the Moor. Among them are to be found hundred and 
ten Portuguese without counting their families. š 

The twelfth Christian Centre is that of Tasgao (Tajgaon?). It has 700 
souls among whom there are 7 Portuguese with their families. 

The thirteenth Christian Centre is that of Arrayal of Rangamati. It has 
6,000 souls. However; though it is only an Arrayal, people living here with 
their families are divided into two Parochias. There are 16 Portuguese here. 
The place is attended to by two missionaries. 

In all these churches, we have missionaries administering rites, and doing 
zealously the task of conversion of souls. But beside these, in many other 
places and ports of the Ganges which are called "'ghats", there are scattered 
many houses of xpios (?) as at lampardane where there is an Arrayal of 100 
xpaos (?) with their families in defence of these lands. And at Cajori which 
is another Arrayal of equal number and of the same aim, people are attended 
to by two missionaries deputed here by the prior of Hugli, because rnany 
people lie scattered here for their trade. 

These: are the churches and Christian Centres maintained with the zeal 
of missionaries. For the greater glory of God, however, in the era of 1663, 
the gentile prince of Bushana captured by the gelias of the Magha was bought 
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over by Padre M. e brother Manoel do Rozario, the then vicar of Arakan and 
converted to our faith of which he got so enamoured and by which he was 
so inflamed that . . . (realizing >) his past mistake, chose our Lord as his 
guiding spirit (the minister of his evangel) and entering through that . . . .(?) 
converted his wife and brother, who to-day profess our faith, and a large 
number of epaos(?), say about thirty thousand, and approximately one 
Regumo (?) with two of his brothers. We do not take credit for all this. 
. The credit is all due to God and all those who praise Him. Our humble 
task is to show that out of the stones of Hindudom, we can resuscitate the 
sons of Abraham. E 

To this prince called Dom Antonio do Rozario are attached two. mis- 
sionaries. It is not possible to attach a greater number, because the Gentiles 
throughout Bengal owe allegiance to the landlords and we are afraid that if 
a great number is suddenly discovered, with the influence which these land- 
lords must be exercising in their lands, they may be in a position in some 
way or other to obstruct the preaching of evangelists. 

But God, our Lord, whose business is all this is disposing things in such 
a way, that the Nawab gave to Dom Antonio a whole village where a church 
has now sprung up with the invocation of Rozario. This church is attended 
by the wife and brothers of Dom Antonio and by about five hundred xpios (?), 
many of them catechists, doing many services to God; 

And now once again in that village, a convent is being erected for the 
help and consolation of those new Christians. For the management of these 
sacred centres, six missionaries are attached to them well-conversant with 
the language. ` 


H 


ABOUT THE CHRISTIAN CENTRES WHICH ARE IN THE: 
| MAGH KINGDOM. 


Our missionaries were not satisfied with the conversions they had 
already made, and at present they are doing them in the whole kingdom 
of Bengal like perfect imitators of the Sacred Apostles whom Pope Gregory 
had found. represented in those four animals which Ezekiel saw and which 
always full of wings fly ahead and never backwards. (Latin lines). In the 
game way our missionaries few across the Kingdom of Arakan, the land of 
the Magh, where there are at present two missionaries doing each day 
wonderful conversions and administering the sacraments to the Portuguese 
who are there and baptising their sons and the King does not want these 
two missionaries to leave his kingdom and many concede that they are much 
sought after. 2 

In this kingdom of the Maghs, we have two churches under the patronage 
of Our Lady of Assumption and Our Lady of Rozario, and still another 
church under the patronage of Our Lady of Mercies (2) where 8,000 souls 
were converted, and in this church not a single Sunday goes by- without 20 
people being baptised. Many adulte, besides eight days old children and 
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sons of the faithful who reside there were also converted in the second 
church, that of Our Lady of Rozario which has about 1,000 souls. 

‘And we should not fail to mention that in this church of Arakan there 
is a crucifix which our Christians took to Arakan, where they had taken 
refuge after the Mughal had made himself the lord of Old Dianga. This 
crucifix presaged the loss of that port to the accompaniment of bloodshed. 
And this image is guarded with the greatest veneration and its festival is 
celebrated every year with due solemnity. 


11] 


IN THE KINGDOM OF BISNAGA (VIJAYNAGAR). 


In the court of Bagnagar (Golkonda) we have a church where there are 
about 400 souls, and outside the court, we have another church which is 
called the ‘Arrayal’ (3) which has 150 souls. | 

In the port of Masulipatam we have another church having about 300 
souls and to this church are ‘attached those of Corangue, Narsapur, Biblipatio 
(Bimlipattam ?) where there are more than 300 souls. 
` This is the position of our convents and Christian centres as at present 
It is an occupation in which our missionaries are totally engrossed to the 
service of God and of Your Highness. And even after our missionaries took 
possession of the convent of Ormuz and after its loss, and even after the loss 
of Muscat, there has never been a case in which there have not been our 
missionaries on the Armada. Rather, there would be a case in which some 
missionary of another order take a captain for a chaplain. 

However the head of all is always (a ?) missionary (religious) of ours as 
the owner of that strait and as such carries his patents from the Commissar 
‘of the Sacred Office as also from the archbishop and in the absence of the 
latter from his substitute. I 


D / 
: IV 


With what we have said so far, we have tried to satisfy Your Highness 
as briefly as possible and as Your Highness has not asked for a report about 
the past, but only about the present, I, as an humble member of this congre- 
gation and the oldest in it with 60 years of profession and 63 (7) in India, 
hereby have presented what 1 saw and not what I heard ; and if Í were to 

_write about the past, it would fill up a volume. And at the end Í shall say 
_ only this to Your Highness that ever since our missionaries took up the task ` 
of serving God in the East, it has always pleased Him to ordain that in all 
the enterprises from 1617, when I came from Portugal in the company of 
Count of Redondo at all our encounters with enemies, His protection should 
- be on our side! though some of the sons of St. Augustin have had to embrace 
death. 
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In 1618, when we lost Mangalore, the most illustrious aristocrat of the 
East met his death because in this encounter, there were two Armadas of 
-Maluar and Cape Comorin and. in this encounter a missionary of ours died. 
With a crucifix in his left hand and a sword in his right hand, encouraging 
his people and killing the Moors, he saved the life of Father Pedro and lost 
his to the Moors. ` 

Another fatal disaster befell us when invading the fortress with his people, 
, another Fr. Pedro lost his life with two shots. In the assault of 1623 on 
Ormuz made by Captain Nuno Alures Botelho another missionary of ours 
lost his life. We could not bury him, because we had no time. But his 
pieces were collected and thrown into the sea. 

In 1631 Dom Hyeronimo Chingurira, the renegade king of Melinde, 
invaded the fortress of Mombaca and for the conquest of this fortress he 
called the Musungulos who getting themselves scattered in the midst of the 
population, went on wounding and killing. The residents had no refuge 
and came to our convent and church where the Prior received them. After- 
wards the Prior with a flag in his hand followed by men, women and children 
came out, but they were all massacred by the Musungulos. One of the men, 
who escaped by:the grace of God, came to Goa and informed the Count of 
Linhares [Viceroy] who immediately sent an armada to recover the above- 
mentioned fortress. It was recovered and the renegade had to take to his 
heels. 

In 1638 at the siege which the Belgas put around Barra of Goa, the general 
Antonio Telles fought a great battle in which another missionary of ours 
died for whose pieces we searched the whole of the sea-shore. 

In 1647 in which year we lost Muscat four missionaries of ours along with 
their Prior died kneeling ‘down before the altar of Our Lady of Rozario at the 
hands of the Arabs. 

In 1663, the Dutch invaded our city of Cochin. Our infantry went to 
meet them and in this encounter another missionary of ours was killed with 
two shots on his chest. ; 

Thus it can be seen that in all these enterprises our missionaries have 
left their names engraved on blood, so that the zeal with which they served 
in the East may eternally remain in the memory of our kings. They distin- 
guished themselves not only as preachers of the sacred evangel, which is 
their main profession, but also as soldiers. What has been done so far, we 
shall always do as long as we live. We shall always do what has been 
ordained to us by you, always thinking of your zeal, affection, diligence and 
experience. We hope that there will come a time when you will be a ray 
against the Arab power for the greater exaltation of your faith, your glory 
and your honour. College of St. Augustin of Goa, 4th November, 1679. 


- ` 


Wast-Buxar Negotiations Between 
Shah Alam H and the English. 


HE, battle of Buxar (23rd October, 1764) was a significantly decisive 
episode in the history of India. It resulted in the defeat of three of 
the important rulers of northern India, Shah Alam II, Shujauddaulah and 
Mir Qasim. Immediately after it, Shah Alam II, not quite happy at his 
virtual dependence on Shujauddaulah (1), threw -himself almost at the mercy 
‘of the English and entered into negotiations with them which ultimately, 
after Clive’s return to India in May, 1765, led to his grant of the Diwani of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the English East India Company in August, 1765. 
Hector Munro was the chief hero of British victory at Buxar. Shah 
Alam's negotiations, therefore, started through him from Benares where he 
had proceeded shortly after English victory at Buxar (2) after separating him- 
self from the Wazir according to the advice of the English (3). He sent 
Khelats to Major Munro, to the English Governor, and some other prominent 
men on his side, through Suchit Ram,’ Raja Shitab Ray's vakil at Benares (4), 
and Khaiali Ram. ' . 

Some time. after the battle of Buxar, Shah Alam II and his Mir Saman, 
Nawab Muniruddaulah, communicated from Benares the following proposal 
to Major Munro through Suchit Ram: “Jf it is your intention to take posses- 
‹ sion of the country let me be satisfied with regard to the royal revenue agreed 
to by the Nabob Shuja-ul-Moolk according to the custom in Meer Cossim’s 
(Mir Qasim’s) time, and let it be paid monthly for the expenses of my troops, 
and whatever other territories. you may possess yourself of take a part of the 
Revenue for yours, and assign a part for the royal Sircar, and attend in my 
service and regulate the whole Empire. If on the other hand it is not your 
intention to take possession of the country give me my dismission to the 


` ` capital (Delhi, and pay me month by month the stipulated revenue of 


Bengal. I am ready to act in whatever manner may be most agreeable to 
the English Chiefs. Write me word whether 1 shall come to you, or remain 
here. Í will do as you may desire" (5. Munro replied: “I will write to 
the Gentlemen of Council, and will act agreeably to their Directions. By 
the blessing of God we will put your Majesty in possession of the throne of 
Hindustan. For the present remain without fear at Benares. We shall come 
there and pay our Respects to you.” 








(1) Broome, Bengal Army, P. 464. I 

(2) Calendar ‘of Persian Correspondénce, Vol. I, pp. 352-353. 

(3) Select Committee’s Proceedings, 21st November, 1764. 

(4) Calendar qf Persian Correspondence, Vol. I, pp. 351.352. 
Select Committee's Proceedings, 12th November, 1764. 

(5) Select Committee's Proceedings, 21st November, 1764. 
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Shah Alam II even expressed his eagerness to get Shujauddaulah's terri- 
tories. Ín his proposals to the Council in Calcutta, forwarded there by Hector 
Munro on the 22nd November, 1764, Shah Alam 11 wrote: “If this country 
is to be kept, put me in possession of it and leave a small detachment of 
the troops with me to show that | am protected by the English, and they 
shall be at my expense, that any enemy come any time against me 1 will 
make such connections in the country that with my own troops, and the 
abovementioned small detachmert defend the country without any further 
assistance from the English, and | will pay them off the revenues of the 
country what sum they shall demand yearly. If the English will contrary to 
their interest make peace with the Vizier, I will go to Delly for I cannot 
think of returning again into the kands of a man who used me so ill. 1 have 


no friends I depend on more than the English ; their former behaviour to ' 


me will make me ever respect and regard them. Now is the time to be in 
possession of a country abounding with riches and treasures. The Rohillas 
H. H. were always enemies to the imperious Vizier; they are all my 
friends." While forwarding this proposal of Shah Alam JI to-the Council 
in Calcutta, Major Munro wrote to them from his camp at Benares on the 
22nd November, 1764: “Upon my receiving your letters of the 6th current 
I waited of the king who is very happy at his present prospect, and will do 
anything we prescribe to him. He has wrote you letters which | now send 
and were wrote before he knew of your intentions towards him as was also 
the enclosed paper which he desired me to forward to Calcutta ; and have 
been by me for some days waiting till I would receive a letter from the 
Board by which you will find his proposals, in a great measure agree with 
your inclinations. I moved our camp 3 coss yesterday so as to be in front 
of the King’s encampment, and between him and Illahabad. He ‘is to write 
immediately to the Chiefs of the Rohillas and all his friends not to join the 
Vizier and assures me that if he once got Beny Bahadre (Bahadur) and 
Balwant Singh to come in the Vizier would leave the country immediately 
and never make any head again, and at any rate if we once got lllahabad, 
and take Chunargarh Fort, he will be answerable soon after to dispossess 
the Vizier of all the rest of this country...... In a few days hence after 


I have waited of the King 1 shall proclaim him superior and possessor of all ' 
Shuja Dowla's country, and send letters jointly with him to all the Rajas etc. 


between this and Delhi acquainting them with it, and desiring they will pay 
due obedience to the King, and not joint Shuja Dawla, but assist in driving 
him out of the country. But before this is done, 1 shall take care to have it 


under the King's hand that he holds these rights from the English, that he will | 


agree to whatever the Governor, and Council of Calcutta will prescribe to 
him, and pay the Hon'ble Company yearly such' part of the revenues of the 
country as Presidency of Fort William will desire. I will then proceed to 
Illahabad with the army, taking care that we shall on the march be properly 
supplied with the Provisions, and that our boats can proceed up also, and 
after being in possession of that place | think the troops should go no further 
nor do I imagine there will be any occasion for it. I would recommend 
leaving a small detachment of the troops at Illahabad till the Army is properly 
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established, and that Shuja Dowla has no more power or country ; and after- 
wards leave always with the king a small detachment as he desires and to be 
at his expense which he also proposed” (6). 

After carefully considering the suggestions of Flector Munro, the Council 

in Calcutta replied to him on the 6th December, 1764 as follows :一 

-. "We are extremyly glad the King has joined you, and approve of the 
plan you have laid down for establishing him in the possession of Shuja 
Dowla's country to which we are reduced by Shuja Dowla's having again 
refused a compliance with our terms, and the King's having in consequence 
received our protection. We do not, however, mean to enter into any con- 
nections which would engage us further than fixing the King as aforesaid. 
And although for the completion of this object we wish not to be carried to 
a greater distance than Illahabad yet we cannot prescribe that place as the 
atmost limit to which the army shall advance as circumstances may possibly 
intervene to render your proceeding further necessary. 

As to the King's request for having a small detachment of our forces 
stationed with him, we shall be better able to judge of the necessity or 
propriety of such & measure when he is entirely established in these posses- 
sions and we know the state of his own army. 

With regard to Bulwant Singh we shall adhere to the terms which you 
may have thought it necessary to make with him, but it is our view, so far 
-as it can be done consistently with your engagements to have the power and 
authority over this Rajah and his Zemindaries, vested in the Company by 
Sunnuds (Sanads) from the King, holding them under him with the same 
nights and in as full a manner as enjoyed by Shuja Dowla, and that the whole 
rents so collected shall be appropriated for the use of the Company and 
wrote off from the books of the King's Revenues........................ With regard 
to the other parts of Shuja Dowla's country, as the King has been declared 
supreme he will of course take possession of, and collect the revenues 
thereof. But as his authority becomes established, we think it proper to 
demand that such proportions of them as his necessities will permit, should 
be applied to assist in defraying the expenses of the war, and when he is in 
full possession, we shall expect to have the whole reimbursed us. 

In. the meantime as the King in some of his letters expresses great 
. distress for money and as his collectors may not for some time come in, we 
. permit, should he apply for it that you advance him such sums as his exi- 
gencies may absolutely require taking proper care not to expose yourself to 
. any want for the paynient of our own army. By this, however, we only 
mean to contribute to the support of his dignity by advancing for the necessary 
expenses of his household and not to take upon ourselves the burden of 
maintaining the troops which he may raise, and we trust of your discretion 
as you know our resources for not engaging us in too heavy an expense. 

| As the king intimates that when we have once put him in- possession, 
he shall be able to maintain himself with very little assistance from us, we 
desire you will inform yourself as well from the king himself as from his 








(6) Select Committee's Proceedings, 6th December, 1764. 
2 . 
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officers what views he has in this respect, and what prospect of forming 
connections that shall answer such expectations. 

To avoid giving any umbrage, or jealousy of our power to the king or 
the nobles of the empire we would have everything done under the sanction 
of his authority, and that we may appear as holding our acquisitions from 
him, and acting in the war under his authority in supporting his rights and 
not he as holding those rights from us," Another paragraph was added to 

. this letter containing a request to Major Munro that “he will make it a point 
with the king that he will jointly with him use his outmost endeavours for 
securing’ the persons of Mir Qasim, Sombru and other deserters and that 
"His Majesty will on no account consent to the granting them any protection 
throughout his dominions, but publicly declare them outlawed.” 

The Council in Calcutta also forwarded the following articles of agree- 
ment to be acceeded to by the King :一 

“In Consideration of the assistance, and fidelity of the English Company, 
which has freed us from the inconveniences we Labord under, and 
strengthened the foundations of the Empire which God has given us we 
have been graciously pleased to grant to the English Company our royal 
favors according to the ০ articles which shall remain firm both at 
present, and in future. 

As the English Company EA been put to a great expence, and their 
affairs exposed to danger by the War which the Nabob Shuja-ul-Dowla un- 
justly, and contrary to our royal pleasure waged against them we have 
therefore assigned to them the country of Gazypoor, and the rest of the 
Zemindary of Bulwant Sing belonging to the Nizamut of .the Nabob Shuja- 
ul-Dowla, and the regulation, and Government thereof we have given to 
their disposal in the same manner as it was in the Nabob Shuja-ul-Dowlas. 
The aforesaid Rajah having settled terms with the Chiefs of the English Com- 
pany, is according thereto to pay the revenues to the Company, and the 
amount shall not belong to the books of the Royal Revenue but shall be 
expunged from them. The army of the English Company having joined our 
standard shall put us in possession of lliabad, and the rest of the countries 
belonging to the Nizamut of the Nabob Shuja-ul-Dowla, and the ‘revenues 
excepting those of Raja Bulwant's Zemindary shall be in our entire manage- 
ment and disposal. 

As the English Company will be at a further expence in putting us in 
possession of Iliabad, and the rest of the Nizamut of the Nabob Shuja-ul- 
130318, we will therefore as. we get possession grant to them out of our 
Treasure such a proportion of the revenues as the exigencies of our affairs 
will admit to and when we are put in full possession we will reimburse the 
‘whole expences of the Company in this business from the time of their 
joining our royal standard.” 


/ n reply to Shah Alam's correspondence to the Couricil in Calcutta, . 


z Mr. John Spencer, who was officiating as Governor of Calcutta on Mr. 
Vansittart's departure for Europe, wrote a letter to him in December, 1764, 
mentioning therein their instructions to Major Munro for coming to a settle- 
ment with him on behalf of the Company and expressing that "the English 


é 
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have at all times been desirous of approving themselves attached to the f 


`. throne of Hindosthan” (7. Shitab Roy was soon sent to Shah Alam. 


Shah Alam agreed to come to a settlement with the English on the 
following terms :— 

: "As the English বরা have been put to a great Expence and their 
Affairs exposed to danger by the War which the Nabob Shuja-ul-Dowla un- 
justly and contrary to our royal pleasure waged against them we have therefore 
assigned to them the country of Gazypoor and the rest of the Zemindary | 
of Raja Balwant Sing belonging to the Nizamut of the Nabob Shuja-ul-Dowla 
-and the regulation and Government thereof, we have given to their disposal 
in the same manner as it was in the Nabob Shuja Ul Dowla's. The aforesaid | 
Raja having settled Terms with the Chiefs of the English Company is accord- 
ing thereto, to pay the Revenues to the Company. 

The Army of the English Company having joined our Standard shall put 
us in possession of lllababad and the rest of the Countries belonging to the 
Nizamut of the Nabob Shuja ul Dowla and the Revenues excepting those of 
‘Raja Bulwant's Zemindary shall be in our entire management and Disposal. 

It becomes the Company to shew their grateful sense of our royal Favors 
and to exert themselves to the utmost in the proper management and regula- 
tion of the Country to encourage and befrend our Subjects to punish the 
Contentious and expell the Rebellious from their Territories. They must use 
their best Endeavour to promote the welfare of our People the Ryots & 
other Inhabitants, to prohibit the Use of things of an intoxicating Nature & 
such as are‘forbidden by the Law of God, in driving out Enemies, in deciding 
Causes, and settling matters agreeably to the Rules of Mahomed & the 
Law of the Empire so ‘that the Inhabitants may apply themselves with 
Peace of Mind and satisfaction to the Cultivation of the Country and the 
Exercise of other their Professions and that the weak may not labour under 
Oppression and violence. They will consider these as our strict Injunctions” (8). 

In view of Shah Alam's extreme financial embarrassments, the Council 
in Calcutta agreed to his “appropriating such part of Bulwant Singh's revenues" 
` as could be spared after meeting the expenses of the army fighting against 
Shujauddaulah. But he was to give receipts to the effect that, when possible, 
he will return to the Company whatever he then took out of the revenues of 
. Bulwant Sing's territories (9). When Shujauddaulah opened negotiations with 
` the English for peace, from the end of 1764, the latter took necessary precau- 
tions not to wound the feelings of Shah Alam, whom they found to be a very 
convenient tool for their own ends. Referring to Shujauddaulah's peace 
offer, the Select Committee observed in a letter written to the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the 17th January, 1765 :- 一 

“This is a measure we would sometimes ago have rejoiced to see take 
place but ‘as through his obstinacy- we have entered to engagements with 








(7) Select Committee’s Proceedings, 6th December, 1764. Calendar of Persian 
Correspondence, Vol. 1, p. 362. i 


(8) Written on the 4th day of Regub (Rajab) the 6th year of the Reign. (29th 
December, 1764.) 


(9) Select’ Committee's Proceedings, 17th January, 1765. 
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the ini no accommodation can take place without a due regard to the 
interest his Majesty, and those engagements and previous to all, the 
absolute delivery of Meer Cossim, Sombre and other deserters. If this 
demand is implicitly complied with, and the King’s affairs can be settled to 


.ከ18 satisfaction an accommodation might be more eligible ‘than a continuance 
of the war. But lest this should create any doubt with the King in respect to. 


our conduct, we must desire here that you will renew in the strongest terms 


, the assurance of our firm attachment and that in any correspondence with 


Shuja Dowla you will be particularly careful that we do not appear inclined 
to deviate from our Engagements with his Majesty without his approbation.” 


In all these transactions with Shah Alam 11, the English were guided . 


purely by self-interest while Shujauddaulah was still hostile. They sought, 
in fact, to exploit the fiction of his sovereignty to serve their own ends in the 


war against: Shujauddaulah as also in their subsequent undertakings. The - 


Select Committee in Calcutta noted in its Proceedings, dated the 2181 January, 
1765: “That respecting those (engagements) with the King they are only such 


as we have been necessitated to enter into from Shuja Dowla's obstinate 


persistence in refusing to comply with our terms, . . . . that the King has not . 


received from us any encouragement further than our interest and the circum- 
stances of the war with Shuja Dowla naturally led us.to give him." Asa 


convenient tool of the Company, Shah Alam 11 could not be alienated by them. . 


At the same time they did not want to undertake any obligation on them- 
selves for his maintenance, but sought to find means for it in the dominions 
of Shujauddaulah, even if the latter was not to be completely deprived of it. 


“The King must be provided for", observed the Select Committee in its : 


Proceedings on the llth February, 1765, “in a proper manner from the 
territories of Shujauddaulah as he must otherwise, remain a burden on the 
Company." This is why Shah Alam II was given Kora and Allahabad 
when Clive concluded the final arrangements with Shah Alam H and Shuja- 
uddaulah in August, 1765. 


 ጄ. K. DATTA. 


‘Bord Wellesley and the Problem of 
Tomi Improvement of Calcutta. 


ESPITE the varied military, political and administrative problems which ' 

kept Lord Wellesley preoccupied throughout his eventful regime, he 
still found time for consideration of the ways and means for the improvement 
of the city of Calcutta. In fact, the question of town improvement engaged 
much of his attention during the closing years of his Governor-Generalship. 
[See his Minute d. 16 June 1803, printed in M. Martin's Wellesley Despatches, 
vol. iv, App. Q., pp. 672-674.] The reasons which prompted him to take up 
this- question seriously are obvious. Firstly, he was convinced that the 
Government should take the lead (1) in encouraging measures for the promo- 
tion of the health and convenience of the inhabitants of the city of Calcutta. 
Secondly, he thought that the growing importance and opulence of the city 
sufficiently justified (2) its re-planning. Thirdly, the rapid growth of the civic 
population also made it imperative on the part of the authorities to make 
arrangements for the improvement of the city (3). 

To. begin with, Lord Wellesley appointed a Committee in 1804 to con- 
sider and report on measures which were to be adopted for improving the 
town and its vicinity, and also for raising the funds required for these pur- 
poses (4.. To expediate business, the Committee (5) formed special Sub- 
committees for its own (6). The reports of these Sub-committees (7) are 
extremely interesting, for they contein detailed suggestions for civic improve- 
ments which were duly brought to the notice of the Governor-General. 

As the problem of financing the proposed improvements was of para- 
mount importance, one of the sub-committees went into the whole question 
of finances, and eventualy recommended the following measures (8) for 
raising the necessary funds (9):— 

l. The assessment within the town of Calcutta be raised on all houses 
from 5 to 7H per cent. 





` (1) Letter from Court, Feb.. 28, 1805. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Letter from Court, April 25, 1806. 

(4) Vide Fort William Consultations; 1917, 25, 1805. 

(5) The Committee consisted of the following gentlemen:— 

W. N. Cameron, C. Green, C. Buchanan, H` F. Calerof, P. Speke, H. Colebrooke, 
H. 8. G. Tucker, J. Schoolbred, A. Russell, R. C. Birch, J. Taylor, T. Dashwood, 
G. Dowdeswell, R. H. Colebrooke, R. P. Smith, C. F. Martyn, J. Alexander, T. Preston; 
S. Davis, M. G. Prendergas, D. Brown, M. Shawe, W. Fairlie, E. Thornton, B. Sidenham, 


. W. C. Blaquiere. . 


(6) Report from Committee, Aug. 4, 1804. 

(7) Report from Committee, Ang. 31, 1804. 

(8) Fort William Consultations, July 25, 1805. 

(9) The estimated receipts from these sources were Rs. 1,65,000. ý 
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2. The surplus revenue of the canal, commonly known by the name of 
Tally’s Nullah, be applied to the improvement of the town. 


3. The fees of office collected by the Magistrate of Calcutta be appro- 
priated to the same purpose. : 


4. The same application be made of the surplus revenue, arising from 
the markets within the town of Calcutta. 


5. The surplus receipts of the Court of Requests be appropriated to the 
discharge of the expense of the projected improvements. 


6. An annual Lottery be established for the same purpose under proper 
management and control. 


The plan for raising funds by ‘means of-a Lottery (10) was a matter of 
considerable interest, and it was duly discussed by the whole Committee. 
All possible objections against the plan were considered (11), and, finally, the 
Committee came to the conclusion, "..... whatever force those objections 
may have in other countries, it does not appear to us that any ill consequences 


are likely to result from the establishment of a Lottery in India.” (12). 


The report (13) of the sub-committee appointed to consider the means best 
calculated for improving the environs of the city will be of great interest to 
the present-day reader. It may be thus summed up:— 


1. The Road leading from the premises occupied by Mr. Logan, along 
Garden Reach, and Watson's Wall, to Surman's Bridge be widened, the 
Ditches be cleared and that such Drains and Bridges be constructed as should 
be considered necessary for keeping the Road free from water at all seasons 
of the year (14). 

2. A survey be made of the ground and villages lying between the Old 
and New Roads leading to Garden Reach, and between the latter Roads and 


Alipur with the view of determining what improvement could be made in 
those suburbs. ， 


3. The exact limits of the Road leading from Surman's Bridge round 
Alipur to the Alipur Bridge be ascertained, and that all encroachments be 
removed. ` f 

4. The Cantonments of the Calcutta Native Militia be removed, for those 
were felt as a nuisance by persons taking the air in the mornings and evenings. 





(10) It was estimated by the sub-committee that a eum of Rs. 60,000 could easily 
be raised annually. 

(11) Report from Committee, July 30, 1804. 

(12) The grounds on which this opinion was based may be thus summarised:— 
First, the habits and limited means of the lower classes of Indian society would exclude 
‘them from any participation in a Lottery. Second, the evil did not arise 80 much from 
the purchase of tickets, as from the offices which are opened for ensuring them, which 
would be entirely prevented in India. Third, Lottery tickets were already regularly sent 
round for sale from Madras, and so, if lotteries were necessarily injuries to the public 
morals, the evil was already there in Bengal. 

(13) Fort William Consultations, July 25, 1805. 

(14) The Road was flooded during the rains. 
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, ES The ground lying on both sides of the Road, near to the house occupied 
by Mr. Brooke, down to Alipur Bridge, be purchased on account of Govern- 


“ment, and that the houses be removed (15). 


6. The ground lying to the south of the General Hospital be levelled, 
and the holes filled up with earth to be excavated from the Nullah (16). 

7. ል Road be made from near the Hospital to unite with the Russapugly 
Road, about a mile above the Bridge near Brijoo Talow in a direction nearly 
West and East. . 

8. The aforesaid Road be intersected by a Road from near the Hospital 
to “Colly Ghant" (Kali Ghat). | 
` 9. The Russapugly Road from “Girrya” to "Haut" be repaired, and 
additional ground be purchased for widening the Road. - 

10. A Road be made from Russapugly through Ballygunje to unite with 
the great Circular Road near the European burying ground. 

1]. "The Bally Ghat Road be widened. 

The Special Sub-Committee appointed for the purpose of considering the 
existing nuisances in the town of Calcutta recommended (17) a number of 
important improvements. From these, the modern reader čan visualise the 
condition of the city a century and a half ago. The recommendations were, 
as follows :一 ር 

1. The rapid descent bass the ‘top of the Alipur and Kidderpore Bridges, 
having occasioned dangerous accidents, should be raised on the Northern 
side of both these Bridges, and that the rail be continued along the i on 
each side of the Road. 

. 4. None but tiled houses be alowed in the Cooley Bazar. 

` 3. Huts and sheds along the bank of the river between Chandpal Ghat 
and Chitpur be. removed to afford an easy access to boats at all places on 
the shore. 
` 4, The Dharamtola Bazar (18) be removed to —( situation. Should 
the removal be found impracticable, the streets be widened. - 

5. The quarter of the Esplanade on the river-side adjoining to Chandpal 
Ghat be cleaned of the brick, rubbish, timbers and old guns which are scattered 
upon it. 
~ 6. The ditches in ከራ North East quarter of the Esplanade be dressed 
by sloping the sides. 
` Z. The sharp angle formed by Park Street and on the Ghowrindhes 
Road on the south side be removed. - 

8. The range of godowns obstructing the passage from Hastings Street 
to the river be removed. 





(15) During the rains, pools of stagnant water were formed from which considerable 
inconvenience was experienced. 

(16) The bad state of the ground was more than once the subject of representations 
to Government, as being, injuries to the patients in the Hospital. 

(17) Letter. from Committee, August 21, 1804. 

(18) From the Report, it appears that thie Bazar was extremely ill-constructed in 
those days. It was also in an uncleanly 、 sstate always. The whole site was extremely 
offensive, in short. 
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9. The present English burial ground’ be shut up, and a new site be 
selected on the East side of the Circular Road. 

10. The Hospital burial ground be also shut up. 

11. The Muslim burial ground (19) be also shut up, and a new site for 
^it be granted in lieu of it on the North side of the Portuguese burial ground. 


12. The decayed ‘and ruinous parts of the Old Fort be removed. The 
Marine Pay Master's Office be removed, and the approaches to the Koila- 
` tolah Ghat be improved. 

13. The ground on all sides, adjacent to the Great Tank, be cleared 


away, and benches or chairs be placed in the centre of each of the walks ` 


which enclose the Tank. 


14, “The monument situated at the West End of the Writers’ Buildings 
be repaired and decorated and an ornamental iron railing be erected round it. 

Lord Wellesley instituted (20) inquiries into estimated expenditure to be 
incurred for the purpose of town improvement. The Revenue Board made 
some estimates (21) of a tentative character. Purchase of the ground requisite 
for opening the new roads from North to South and from East to West was 
expected to cost about Rs. 1,09,507-8-8. The Revenue Board pointed out 
that, in the event of the purchase taking place, it would’ be necessary to allow 
many of the owners such further remuneration as they might prove themselves 
entitled to (22). It may be added that the ground was valued per .cottah, 
according to its local situation, and the existing ‘buildings were minutely 
‘ surveyed by able Mistries (23). 


It appears from the records that :some improvements were made in the 
town before Lord Wellesley left India. But, the progress in this connection 
was slow and unsatisfactory for want of funds. There was some legal. diff- 
culty in the matter of raising extra taxes for town improvement. Under the 
law as it stood then, house tax could be raised only for the purpose of 

"cleansing, watching and repairing of the streets", and the amount so raised 
could not be diverted to any other objects of town improvement. Lord 
Wellesley was in. favour of undertaking the work of improvement at Govern- 
ment expense in view of its urgency as well as importance. The Court of 
Directors, however, refused to allow this. They held that funds must be 
raised for this purpose from the inhabitants of the town itself. “We do not 
understand it to be the practice of any Government ‘to incur the whole 





(19) It appears from the records that this burial ground used to be a perfect marsh 
in the rains. Besides, the bodies used to be buried in such a careless manner that 
jackals always prowled in the,vicinity. The whole place was a nuisance especially at 
the latter end of the rainy, season. The matter was brought to the notice of the 
Government in 1803 by some families residing in the neighbourhood. I 
. (20) Letter from the Chief Secretary to the Government to the Revenue Board, 
July 24, 1604. . 

(21) Letter from the Reyenue Board, January 22, 1805. 

(22) Letter from the Revenue Board, January 16, 1805. * 

(23) Fort William Consultations," Janvary- 22, 1805. The Sub-Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, Mr. R. Thackeray, 805:59, "The buildings were valued with the 


greatest accuracy" 
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expense of Public Improvements" (24). In these words, the Court's position 
in this matter is fully surhmed up, The Court would not even allow the whole 


„Oof the expense for watering of roads to be paid out from the public 


Treasury (25). The Directors stuck rather obstinately to their view that the 
expenses in connection with town improvements should be in a great measure 
borne by the local citizens. They wrote, "We approve of the general object, 
recommended to the attention of the Committee for improving the Town of 
Calcutta, and towards the effecting of which, if the Company's finances 
were in a prosperous state it might be very proper to constitute ; but at no 
time ought the whole of the expense to be borne by Government” (26). 
Thus, in the end, Lord Wellesley could not execute the plans which 
had been framed by the various sub-committees. "Taxation for this was not 
feasible. Vountary contributions were out of the question. His own term 


- of office was nearing its end ; and the existing pressure on the public finances, 


therefore, compelled him to suspend (27) the prosecution of the projected 
scheme of improvements. Subseqifently, however, lotteries proved to be a 
convenient means of raising funds for the improvement of Calcutta. ` 


3IANDALAL. CHATTERJI. 
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(24) Letter y= Court, Feb. 28, 1 















(25) Letter from Court, April 2 
(26) Letter rom Cour, April 2 
(27) Letter to~Court, OMober 
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Sovereignty in Bengal m. the Bend ay 
“Half of the Cighteenth Century. v | 


UGHAL imperium in Bengal received two rude sbocks in quick succession i “ሜጫ y I 
when Clig& re-éaptuséd Calcutta and won the battle of Plassey. But ` > 


in Ces nly, wit Mi afar the theory of Mughal sovereignty was not — ^ — ሎመሚ 
formally impaired Clie, বারা the መው of de jure sovereignty ' ud 
‘and de facto imperium more c confounded by-a&ccepüng the Diwani in 1765 መ -一 
š and handig over. the he administration | endi a Naib Diwan. The Court, of 
Directors "did not ዛር want fort ant formal nal sovereigfity!) "That v would precipitate. state 
A34 ^ intervention | in England. ` Cli Clive also wanted o hoodwink the French and the 
Dutch in India. A vague indefinite situation was thus created which cannot 
be explained by the use of wegtërn terminology.“ ` 
শর্ট In the chapter on Sovereignty in Cambridge History of India, Vol. Və, | 
Dodwell analyses the Regulating Act of 1773 and the India Acts of 1784 and 
| 1793 and Gomes to the conclusion that we do not find the claim to sovereignty 
" "fully asserted ` rted until 181. ‘But at what 1 moment that sovereignty came into - 
being still re ‘still rema. remained a riddle: }) Instegd ‹ d of studying developments in England 
if we e study “developments in_India we find that treaties concluded by. the * 
East India Company with successive ubahdars of Ben fmark some of the | 
stages “in ihe transfer of. sovereignty. ` These treaties and the regulations 
2 giving effect to the transfer of function’ enab e us to trace the “gradual con- 
S centration of powers-and-functions i in. the hands. of of the East India ! "Company ` 
ost until’ in the days « of Cornwallis British Sovereignty in Bengal came fully into 


መመ መ” መሙ መው ሬ. 








being. ‘By 1790 the Nawab was fanctus officio. After 1793 only some vestiges 
of old Mughal sovereignty were left. Coinage continued in the name of ihe 
Mughal emperor until 1835, 2 . : 

(British 1 hesitation to assume formal sovereignty was ሸው ር tia r 


developments ‘that | confused ‘the issue jn the seventies of the eighteenth’ ነ 
cen : In 1769, Verelst said in his farewell message, “We have reached yi \ 
መ 


that =u ese line, which, to paas, would be an open avowal of sovereignty. ' 


z. .tthere is a middle way where moderation must guide and continue us... . ) 
exteras should ডি as essentials”. (View App. p. 123).) ১ But | in^ 1 
1772 masterful Warre tings succeeded weak Cartier. ( Hastings received ዒ j 





orders from 1ከ6 Court of Directora ' to stand forth as the Diwan’ , by which ~ 
ከ6 understood that he was to ‘assume openly the | managem ment of the Diwaree* 
without any foreign inte p Court's | s letter of 26 August 177] 
“158 ， communicaté ision was not accom panied by ‘any 
instructions. Heatngs interpret in his own way and he "x . 
definitely aimed at im, * He yefused to pay 


tribute to the. Mustral emp ecei a ምሎ” from him and =, 
ae * { i 
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entitled him to him to cl ncm ‘ihe | sovere rage of the. ው is firmly 
rooted i in every branch ERE assuréd the Court of Directors— 
“the greatest care has been taken selecting persons for these: Courts, 


- ሠ — “መሠ ሠ পাপী መ” 


ment nt Ënd their sentence in capital cases will be নিব to him for a ደ 
for execution. . . Continuance of these forms, might have been ae ae 
as too great/a concession to the Nabob and a engerous acknowl edgment of 
his superiority. ^ But the Objections can have fio weight | at: present as the ራ 


Nabrp js entirely under the control of governinent (To Court, 6 6 Jany. 1773). 
Hastin reserved .foyms and transferred functions. He brought all the 
be eue rper dem and Council at Calcutta ‘and \ 
made the 85565 a “phaniomegThe 5 Sadar Nizamat Adawlat was established 
at Calcutta before the close of the year 1773. Sadrg- Huq Khan, Daroga, of 
the Sadar Nizamat Adawlat received a _delegation of the Nazim 8 authority. ` 
But the ‘Governor actcd -as the "Superinten ent of the adminis! ration `of ` 
"tgminal justice, thus taking over the most important function of the Nazim. ም 
this was as near as possible to an open avowal of sovereignly. w^." 
` But at this stage the Regulating Act supervened. It made a distinction ° 
in hesitating language between British subjects and native inhabitants. The 
Majority of the Council—Frantis, Clevering “and Manson—shared the view 
of the Court of Directors, of Alive ‘and ‘of Verelst. Hastings would preserve 
forms but take over functions, the Majority would not only respect fc forms 
Perm the country govemtry government to function. v Warren Hastings had 
of the country shall be clearimasters 2 s ad slan to face the. refusal of the w 
not how this mischief can behis lassump ion of new authority. In one of the 
the executive power still left where i is a reference to the foreigners i in Bengal 
according to Des authorities mig..1 all occasions to exempt themse! vea from 


the opponents of Hastings on the' 28688 ' (to Court, 25 March, 3853). In 
à : _of, Nailand | supe,on ~- 










resumé his plan to extruac fhe nate ርቂ s exhausting its func- 
tions. Y (FirningeM—Fijth Report intro tion) ter 1781 Flastinge made | 
5594 Progress in-the realization of his plat “and more than made ue, for. the 
delay caused by the bickerings during the years 1774. 4.178). n 

. V England entered upon a struggle for empire in YAS. Her principal 

uropean enemy was Frapce. Holland also declared’ war in 1782. Peace 
was ‘not concluded until about the end of 1783." Toese foreign traders afain 
came to trade in Bengal in 1784-85. . But the দিলি n which they had occupied . 
in Bengal before the outbreak “of ካጆ o longer theirs after me 













tment particularly their supply T 
1781 _Hhstiags giso he Foujdari Adawlats a to 
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sent back to Murshidabad ‘and placed under the Naib-Nazim, Muhammad | 
Reza. Khan. Under him: the. foujdars were acting As. magistrates and thew 
zamindars were exercising police jurisdiction. (In. April 1781 the Council 
decided that the system of foujdars and tharfadars was not satisfactory and 
the newly created Diwani Judges in eighteen districts would act as magis-. 
trates, would apprehend criminals. within their jurisdictioh "and send them to 


= 


the nearest foujdars but with a charge in writing. nder the Governor- 
-General a separate department was re-established at the Presidency to 
receive from the magistrates as also frampthe Nailf,Nazim monthly. returns of ~ 
the proceedings of the foujdary courts] WA coven servant was diede 
who got the appellation of Remembr cero o 291661] Courts. “Thus: the 


asi aib ለ to quit and to entrust the Court of .Circuit he creat 
with di task of dealing. with the criminals in the first instancejf 
In March .1793 the Calcutta Council recommended to the Court o 


ui, ener Deere became the ” መ তা 
‘the እ Nazim at was necessary for Cornwallis to do in 1790 wag to. 


- Directors that Calcutta town duties shopld be abolished ànd. the Govern- 
. ment customs duties of 21 per cent. should be re-established to remove an 


inducement for merchants to. tradeYfrom or deposit. their.goods i in the foreign 


. settlements in preference to Calcutta;, They admitted that this might appear 


"dt is well worth yeur serious con$tdération’.” In connection, with the 


,9 


objectionable to the French and the Dutch but they argued ' as you bave— 
resolved not to Š ightg of ৪০৮০১ is country to be disputed 







ecen- 
nial Settlement they informed the Court of Directors (6 March, , 1793) th that i in 
the, engagements with the landholdera: it was expressly laid down that " 'you 
do not mean by fixing the public demand upon | ‘the lands .to- debar yourselves 
from the exercise of the right inherent in you as sovereign of the country 
of making such regulations as you hk proper for the protection of the ryots' 
or Pus landholders’. 

Whatever the Charter Acts xir indicate- ሕል process of exhausting the 
functions was ' completed- i in India by-1790 and between 1790 and 1793 the 
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How Local ‘Custom Modifies | Scripture. 


(Personal observation ámong villagers oj Chittagong half a century ago). 
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1. "ISLAM-TRANSFORMEDE- 人 BENGAL 


BENGAL Past was an Arcadia to her children afd ' Bengal Present is an - 


enigma, being in a melting pot today. Medieval Bengal was ''a hell full 
of good things" (Dozak pur níamat) to Aurangzib, who in the train of his 
rebellious father, Prince Khurram had shared the hardships and perils of an 
uncertain future at Rajmahal, and where as a young child ‘he had enjoyed 
the stolen pleasure of eating some tempting plantains kept by his father for 


‘Mirza Nathan, author of Baharistan-i-Ghaibi. During the time of his grand- 


father, Jahangir, a Muslim poet of Upper India in his Hindi poem, Chitravali 
describes Bangala as land of eternal verdure, and of warm. friendghip, but 
without good roads, good’ water~aitd dal-roti (pulse and bread) and yet where 
the people are happy with their seven armits (coveted niceties); e.g., hela 
(plantain), kanji (fermented rice-water),' pin (betel leaves), ras (juice of khajur 
date-palm), ság (vegetable), machhli ጃጂ” It is curious enough that good 
Musalmans, who had gone to this ‘hell’ from Arabia, lran, Afghanistan 
and Turkey in medieval times,—or in our own days, hardly care to return 
from this land of plenty and pestilence. The Muslims of Bengal call it the 
holy land of twelve auliyas, and Roe it was the troublesome territory 
of "Twelve Bhuinyas". 

One French writer remarks, ' 160 ০১558 the Mussalman one must 
understand Islam. To understand Islam one must understand the Bedouin of 
Arabia ; and to understand the Bedouin one must know the Arabian desert”. 
Seed, soil and environment determine the growth of an organism in the* 
vegetable world; so do they build up the psychology of a race.. Islam 
normally: forms the subconscious element of an average Bengali Muslim, But 
circumstances sometimes make Islam in hip. overconscious and creates 


: momentarily an àlánormal psychology. Such abnormal psychology reveals 


_ there have — provincial typed of M 
7 N 


itself also among Hindus and Christians, but in such casës it is in defiance of 
the teachings of their religions. The "Seed" that determines the psychology 
of a people partakes of a double nature, racial and, cultural. “‘Soil’’ is the 
most mysterious and most pervading influence. It leaves an indelible stamp 
on soul, body. and speech, easily detectable by an outsider. Though Islam 


.knows no geographical barrier, yet, in spite of all denounciation by the 


orthodox, race has been a factor in forming. political and cultural groups 
within the fold of Islam since after’ the expansion of Islam outside Arabia. 
— However, there is unity in diversity in [923 culturally if not politically. 

“As the Indian Musalmans are after: IT A indi" in Mecca, so within India 
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of reasons, which are outside the scope of our discussion. Nobody can 
possibly mistake a Punjabi Muslim for one of U. P.,rand to both the Bengal 
Musalman presents a sharp contrast. ‘Ziauddin Barani speaks of the Musal- 
mans of Indian origin inhabiting the Gangetic Doab as "'rice-eating spiritless 
Hindustanis”. As early as the days of Sultan Firuz Tughlaq, foreigners and 
Hindustani Muslims designated the people of Bengal as "Bengali irrespec- 
tive of differences in their religion. “Sahadev Bangali” (Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi) 
- fought against the armies of Firuz, and Babur had his brush with “Nusrat 
Bengali" (Sultan Nusrat Shah). Ibn Batutah has recorded interesting details 
regarding the manners, dréss and food of the Musalmans of Upper India, 
Bengal and the Deccan. The provincialisation of Islam began to go on within 
a century of its expansion to our province. The Musalmans and the Hindus 
of Bengal in their linguistic and cultural isolation had been more thoroughly 
welded into one people: with one language, one culture and the same socio- 
economic life. 

This study of the 2 of the Bengal Muslims does not pretend to 
be scientific, because the writer has picked up his facts mostly from stray 
personal observations of the countryside of East Bengal. Though a nor 
Muslim his only claim is that he had been a student of the history of Islam 
all through his life, and eaten the salt of hospitality of Muslims of every 
type without losing his cast or historical instinct. 

To begin with my impressions about the hold of Islam of the people of 
Bengal. The Bengal Muslims take Aslam with more seriousness, and Islam 
permeates their whole being more deeply than that of their co-religionists 
outside. They are sincere and earnest in the practice of their religion, and 
yet they keep an open mind. Moreover even the villager thinks for himself 
though steeped in superstition. How pervassive was the teaching of Islam in 
medieval Bengal on the life of the Muslims and Hindus alike can be guessed 
from a little anecdote of my own boyhood. While reading a lesson to us not 
to waste food at the time of eating, my mother used to say, “Fortune does not 
-forsake a man who does not waste food, and picks up rice that falls from 
the plate” ; and she would tell us that her cousin, a rich man of our village, 
did the same very scrupulously. The lesson was of course lost on us ; but I 
often wondered whereform this un-Hindu injunction might originate. Only 
as a teacher of Islamic history I could trace the origin of this. custom to the 
Sunna, i.e., the practice of the Prophet who used to pick$up and eat crumbs 
of bread from the dastar-khan (table-cloth). Hindus say, anna (food) is like 
Brahma (the Supreme Being that knows no defilement) ; yet in actual practice, 
their Brahma is-defiled even by the look of one outside his caste. But the 
Bengal Muslim, in fact Muslims everywhere—scrupulously avoid all wastage, 
and what is left over by one batch is served to the next one ; and at the time 
of eating they observe more restraint, cleanliness, decorum and good manners 
than the Hindus. The prozerb, sharat-ki-réti, i.e., scramble over food in share 
is applicable only to up-country Hindus of ewes classes and not to Muslims. 
When guests sit together it is not only etiquette but also a religious merit to^ 
imitate the great exampler, tha PrSpKet, to push best piecgs of meat and 


choice fruits to Pis ৯ oh the same Luc d It is surprising 
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tó notice as if the illiterate villagers of remote Chittagong were instructed by 
Imam Ghazzali himself in moulding their conduct. The Muslims are a 
disciplined lot in every walk of life except when passions run high. In our 
old and happier days those who could afford among the Hindus and Muslims 
used to invite both the communities as neighbours in a feast. One marriage 


festivity, so we have heard though 1 forget the name, —turned one prodigal ` 


Muslim Zamindar a bankrupt ; because he took his to his head to entertain all 
the Hindus and Muslims of the town of Chittagong (a small though in those 
days) in a feast. We had occasions to witness Muslim tenants bringing bhet 
(presents) on festive occasions to Hindu landlords, having been so entertained 
when we were young boys. 


Il. SOCIAL SOLIDARITY. 


The Muslims are never without a sardar or leader, whose word is final 
whether in a feast or a fray. The Muslims were given a sidah, i.e., uncooked 
provisions froin goat to brinjal, estimated by their chief man. A Muslim 
generally under-estimates whereas it is habit of the Brahman to over-estimate 
the requisities on such occasions. The Muslims cooked their food on the 
appointed place, served themselves, and after finishing the meal they washed 
the metal utensils and handed them back to the representative of their host. 
It was easier to entertain one hundred Muslims than to deal with ten Brahmans. 
It is all uproar and hubbub where Brahmans cook their food in a feast. 
Shouting, fault-finding, overeating, wastage and yet murmuring, are all that 
you can hear. The Brahman is niggardly in the praise of his host, and in 
answer to an inquiry about the quality of food, the invariable reply is “Ek 
rakam”, i.e., tolerable. It sometimes happen that food cooked for themselves 
by the Muslim guests falls below margin ; and yet not a whisper, no betrayal 


. of any sign of not getting the normal quantity for his hunger. However 


modest be the entertainment, they praise it highly not out of etiquette, but 
from a feeling of genuine contentment; and a Musalman never speaks on 
such occasions one thing to the host and something else among themselves. 
When they return home they are all praise for the host ; whereas Brahmans 
are always critical and say that they were invited by so and so to perform 
only the shradh of khesüri (worst kind of pulse) ባዜ of fish still creating 


` trouble in their over-loaded stomachs. 


The Muslims are generally very conservative. Though living side by 
side with Hindus for twelve hundred years, they still eat from plantain leaves 
turned backside up, and rub oil not before but after bathing. these are points 


`of contrast with Hindus as noticed by Al-Beruni in his Tahaqgiq-i-Hind in 
the eleventh century. An average Muslim villager, though absolutely illite- 


rate, knows much more of his religion than an average Hindu of the same 
category. Ab5ut fortyfive years back when a mere boy the writer heard the 
story of Munkir and Nakir, the angels who sit on the shoulders of the Muslim 
recording his good and bad actions in a book. 

We were watching some Muslim labourers removing weeds from a big 
tank of ours. Something hard struck a man below হি of water, and 
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he was asked to make a dive and bring it out. But the man refused saying 
that it was the month of Ramzan and diving not allowed, because water might 
spoil the book of the angels! This is something that may be expected of a 
Maulvi only. Many years after the writer, —then a teacher of Islamic history 
in the University of Dacca—heard an interesting talk of his fellow passengers 
in a boat on the river Karnafuli. A renowned preacher had come from 
upcountry to deliver a sermon in a neighbouring vilage. The Muslim 
. villagers were discussing whether they should go there to hear him. Our boat- 
man flatly refused saying that the Maulana cared only for the rich, and that 
‘he was staying in the house of a Mahajan or usurer, and therefore ‘eating his 
food of haram there ; so it was sinful to listen to the words of such a Maulana, 
however learned he might be! Such is the logic of the countryside. Then 
the conversation turned on the maulavis, who had, formed themselves into a 
sort of un-Islamic priestly class in imitation of the Brahmans. Just as 


Brahmans come to a Hindu household to perform Pujah before which children - 


of the house could not eat sweets reserved for gods, so would the Maulvi 
visit houses of his clients and utter bismillah on cakes prepared on the occasion, 
of the Id. ‘‘Children tired of waiting for the Maulvi would make life a hell," 
said the boatrnan, “so now we ourselves perform Bismillah, as we have as 
níüch authority to do so as the Maulvi Sahib". Thus Islam has taught every 
Muslim his own relations NM Allah, and helped the growth of a sturdy moral 
stature. 

Islam teaches action and active virtues ; whereas Hinduism in general 
enjoins self-introspection and passive virtues. And this difference is noticeable 
in the psychology of the Muslim and the Hindu. A Hindu is content if he 
himself does not dó any injustice to others ; whereas a Muslim thinks “Insaf” 
is the best of virtues, and it is his duty to intervene for the sake of justice even 
in matters that do not concern him. This laudable - virtue: degenerates into 
quarreleomeness among the illiterate masses. This propensity has become 
somehow a feature of the psychology of Bengal Muslims. A quarrel attracts a 
countryside Muslim as a festering would attract flies. When a riot breaks out 
Hindus except those that are involved take to their heels, or enjoy the fun 
. from a safe distance when both the quarrelling parties are Muslims only. In 
a quarrel between two groups of Muslims, a Musalman would always discover 
a nephew or a cousin or pretend to believe so for justifying his taking a part in 
it. When in early teens we had many an occasion witnessed such frays among 
Musalmans on market-daya in our village hat (market). -One day towards 
evening a golmal began, and we youngsters and aged Muslims ran to a safe 
distance and were waiting there to see témasha. A few minutes after one aged 
Muslim with a basket full of his purchases said, “Uncle, keep an eye on my 
- basket till 1 come back to tell you what the matter is.” 56 the uncle went and 


returned bleeding to tell us that he was just trying to do insaf when somebody . | 


struck him on the head! We can not vouchsafe whether such" a risky notion 
of justice is an Islamic virtue ; because the writer himself, then an under- 
graduate, came home from a salis (arbitration) with a torn shirt, because when 
one party proved not amenable to reason he applied force to enforce his just 
decree ! .. : 
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If the Arab was famous for impartiality in “doing justice, the average 
Muslim of Bengal also enjoyed that reputation. We have heard from our 
elders that noted bad characters of Chittagong or Dacca are most fair-minded 
in a panchayat arbitration: Like the Qazi of old they would keenly skin a hair 
(bal-ka-khal urana) in cross-examining both the parties to get at the truth. Islam 
enjoins truthfulness, though it has not made liars rare among the Muslims. 


` 


However, such is the hold of religion on him that he rises equal to the occasion : 


and tells the truth fearlessly. Our Nawab Sahib of Dacca, a good Muslim though 


with lapses, encountered fierce resentment of the whole Muslim community 


‘in the white heat of communal passions by decreeing in favour of the Hindus 


that it was a time-honoured custom not to stop music before any mosque 
during the Janmastami procession. It was held in Medieval Islam that “No 
faith need be kept with an infidel’’, though the Prophet is not known to have 
had ever broken faith with infidels. However, bad faith and treachery are not 
the weaknesses of a Bengal Muslim except on occasions when any unscrupulous 
appeal in the name of Islam overpowers him. 


Islam is capable of producing the best type of man, as well as the worst 
type if wrongly understood. We have known and heard of two Muslims of 
Chittagong who were typical products of Islam. These were Mian Qazim Ali 
(Shaikh-i-Chatgám), and Mian Aman Ali (popularly known as Aman Ali Master 
for his having been a teacher). Mian Qazim though of affluent circumstances, 
lived a life of almost apostolic poverty. He spent his fortune in founding a 
H. E. School at Chittagong for the benefit of the Muslims, very backward in 
education at that time. He tried hard to wean bad characters to honest ways 
of life, but without much success. He used to work hard with spade in his 


fields and eeemed to have modelled his life on those of an Abu Bakr, or Umar. 


He wore a lungi loin-cloth and a kurta only a little better than Omar's garment 
of twentysix patches. He was absolutely sincere in word and action, and bore 
no ill-will to any man Hindu or Muslim. His sharp tongue of prolific abuses 
would burst forth on any offender against morality or a shirker of duty. like 
Umar's whip on the back of even high officials for ungodly acts. An anecdote 
about him is still remembered at Chittagong. One newly-appointed Head- 
master of his High School on his first arrival went on some business to Mian 
Qazim Ali's house situated in the midst of cultivated fields where he himself 
was at work. The Headmaster took the Mian to be an ordinary labourer and 
asked him the way to Qazim Ali’s house. The old patriach replied, “I am 
Qazim Ali: your business? The poor teacher could hardly believe him till 
Mian told him that he was expecting so and so to join his school. The Mian 
washed his hands, sat on the al (embankment), took papers from him, finished 
his business there and resumed his manual labour calmly. Only a Muslim fired 
with the true ideal of Islam could be so sturdily indifferent to worldly “shan” 
(sear ostentation). The other sturdy Muslim, Mian Aman Ali was the son of 
a sawyer. He was at first a teacher and later on a lawyer and public man. 
He was hardly better than Mian Qazim in his mode of life and regard for 
decency in dress and speech. He had a kindly heart and wished well of all 


t 
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men and accessible to all high and low. He was, once appointed Chairman 
of the Chittagong Municipality and set about making reforms. There was a 
bye-law that nobody should wash clothes in the Municipal tank, Lal Dighi. 
This was respected more in the breach than in the observance by the people 


Ü at large. Under Aman Al's regime it was made impossible to wash clothes 


there during daytime ; so the people did their business at might. Aman Ah 
would sometimes come to blows with the recalcitrants during his surprise visit 


_ to the tank at night. Once he abused a Hindu clerk so violently that he 


resigned his job. The Chairman. of the Municipality went next morning to the 
house of the clerk, and said, “My boy, what will your children eat now that 
you have resigned your service? If I have abused you, you better abuse me ` 
in the same language and rejoin your job for the sake of your children." A 
true Musalman of old type like Mian Aman Ali could only have such a moral 
courage of repenting for what he bad done, and such paternal care for his 
subordinates. May God send us more Muslims like these | 


' IV: POPULAR BELIEFS AND PRACTICES. 


Islam has taken off some imaginary fears and superstitions from the minds 
of Bengal Muslims and created a bolder attitude of life in them. The foremost. 
among these is the spell of astrology. “The most salutary reform attempted by 
the Prophet among his followers is to ban the belief in and the study of 
astrology. But astrology proved mightier than the Prophet when the sear of 
the Caliphate was shifted to Baghdad that had arisen out of the astrology- 
laden dust of Assyria and Babylon. The Iranians were as obstinate. believers 
in astrology as the Hindus. Caliph Mansur, born of a Persian slave-girl, was 
the first Muslim ruler, who inspite of his undoubted orthodoxy otherwise, 
countenanced astrology, and entertained astrologers at court. It is said that, 
the Caliph never started on a journey without consulting his astrologers. The 
Muslims brought with them the Yunani or Greek system of astrology, and 
about a century after the conquest fell under the yoke of Hindu astrology. 
It is no business of the historian to vouchsafe or refute the claim of astrology 
to the credence of mankind. Our great master, Abul Fazl, a very learned, 
rational and enlightened. soul, does not conceal his own weakness or that of 
Akbar for astrology. Jahangir tells us in his Tuzuk that once in life he started 


_ on a march without consulting his astrologers, and this was in pursuit of bia 


rebel son, Khusrau. Shahjahan would never accept a moment as auspicious 
tll there was unanimity according to Hindu and the Yunani schools of 
astrology. Aurangzib even could not completely free himself from astrology, 
and his uncle Shiasta Khan had in his provincial court of Dacca a Hindu, | 
astrologer, whom the servants of the East India bribed to put in a word in 
their favour. In U. P. the Muslims are still in the grip of the Yunani estro- 
logy, according to which-a Patra or almanac is published every year. 

The Muslim villager and the Maulvi are absolutely free from the yoke ' 
of astrology in Bengal, though they consider Fridays and Saturdays as auspicious 
days. But astrology is making an inroad into the minds of the educated 
modern Muslims, who eonsult the traffickers m the Bhrigu Samhita as the 
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whisper went at Dacca. ‘'Bismillah” (In the name of Allah) suffices for the 
unsophisticated Bengal Muslim to ward off all evilà of bad stars that terrify 
his Hindu neighbour. He has, however, his own superstitions partly inherited 
from his remote Hindu ancestor at the time of change-over to Islam. . Belief 
in witchcraft, evil spirits, evil eye and efficacy of amulets have a grip on the 
psychology of Bengal Muslims. Our University students were seen with 
amulets 88 a cure for fever òr antidote: against evils. The Maulvis ply a 


lucrative trade in these cures and incantations. If a Vaid (Ayurvedic physi- . 


cian) or allopathic doctor goes to a village in ‘Chittagong, Noakhali or 
Tipperah,—of .which I have first-hand knowledge and information—such 
practitioners must’ come to an understanding with the village Maulvi. The 
physician recommends his patient to seek divine aid through the Maulavi's 
incantations, which are note had gratis; whereas the Maulvi recommends 
his visitors to the physician for earthly medicine. "These Maulvis are invariably 
honest people, who sincerely believe in what they practise, because belief in 
witchcraft and the efficacy of the particular words of the Holy Book in effect: 
ing cure had become almost a part of Islam from the beginning though on a 
very small scale. When cholera or small-pox breaks out in an epidemic 
form, the Maulvi writes incantations on small earthen covers (Bengali: shara), 


. and these are tied to poles at strategic approaches to a village or mahalla -. 


to keep off the epidemic. On the main door of the deori (parlour) of Muslim 
houses, such an anti-epidemic shara is to be seen invariably. 

_ The writer had the occasion to observe visitors to the houses of two 
saintly persons of high reputation distributing amulets, incantation-charged 
oil and water, etc. When a school-boy he once went to realise land-rent 
from the venera! Maulvi Ansarullah Sahib of. a neighbouring village. “He 
sat there for two or three hours out of curiosity to observe the business of 
the people coming there: a child urinates in his clothes, which is the work 
of a shaitan (lesser devil) and the Maulvi writes something on a piece of 
paper, rolls it up and ties it with a black thread ; this is to be put inside a 
copper amulet-hold (tabiz) and tied to the child's neck. Another man com- 
plained of chronic ill-digestion ;'a wrestler of a pain in his arm; a husband 
of the prolonged travail of his wife. The first and third brought water with 
them in badna (water-vessel) over which the Maulvi Sahib puffed several 
. blows of air from his mouth (phunk), and this water was to be drunk by affected 
‘persons. One man approached him ‘for the cure of his bullocks suffering 
from some swelling in their hoofs, and was dismissed with an amulet. A 
group of persons thronged around him and told him that the fighting bull 
of so-and-so was engaged for fighting with a bull of the another village, 
: and that the rival party had gone to the Maulvi Sahib of a distant village, 
who gave them a #abiz for their bull. The Maulvi Sahib became a little 
perturbed, and gave them some incanted oil to be rubbed on the horns and 
body of their "bull on the day of fighting. . 

Such belief in the powers of the Maulvis and Pirs is shared by both 
Hindus and Muslims. One grand-uncle of mine won a 18-89 in appeal 
by procuring an amulet from some renowned fakir. He had managed to 
make it touch the hand of the Session Judge through his peshkar before the 
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judgment was delivered! These secrets are believed to come down through 
heritage. Everything is faith and intense faith that work miracle among 
the Muslims and Hindus. The Muslim eat together out of the same tray, 
drink water with the same mug from water jars kept in the mosque or during 
summer under shady trees in pots in the countryside. They do so without 
hesitation, because not to do so is a sin of violating the Sunna of the Prophet, 
who himself set the example. And yet contagious diseases except those 
congenital are less numerous among the Muslims than among the Hindus, 
who observe more Hygenic rules. 

In the city of Dacca and its neighbourhood the Pir Sahib of Paribagh,— 
a Sayyid from the Pathan border in his eighties, tall, white-complexioned 
with a prominent acquiline nose and well-shaped features, a kindly heart 
and smiling face—is held in the highest esteem and yet sought and dreaded 
for his miracles and incantations. 

The Bengal Muslims are as credulous as the-Hindus so far as Sadhus 
and Fakirs are concerned. One Maulvi of Satkania in Chittagong practised 
hard mystical practices and gained, they say, supernatural powers. His fame 
for miraculous cures spread like wild fire—and he became known as Chunga 
Fakir (i.e., the fakir of bamboo tube). He sat in his place in contemplation, 
and breathed daily on a thousand bamboo tube-fuls of water brought by 
ailing persons or their agents. In general, the Muslims showed neither res- 
pect nor disrespect to Hindu idols, though they visited them on the occasion 


of Pujah and partook of the general mirth, but no cooked, food in Hindu " 


houses. The Hindus were ardent believers in Auliyas and the sanctity of 
the mosques. In our boyhood we never omitted bowing to the mosque of 
our market reputed to be one of special sanctity. Whenever we went to 
the town of Chittagong, the first place to be visited and candles and sweets 
` offered was the tomb of Badar Sahib, the guardian-saint of the city dead 
about seven hundred years back. 

The Bengal Muslims, like Muslims every where and at all times, are 
very much agitated over halal (lawful) and haram (unlawful). This injunction 
of Islam has affected deeply the psychology of.Bengal Muslims. Half a 
century back no Musalman of Bengal practised usury. There were rich 
Muslims, who would not deposit money in banks for fear of earning interest. 
The much-maligned old school Maulavis exerted a healthy influence on 
society and morals by teaching the illiterate masses that not only certain things 
specified are either haram or አወጠ, but also the bread of idleness and deceit. 
Wages do not become halal to any man who does not do his duty honestly 


and sincerely. There was a time when the Hindus would prefer unskilled . 


Muslim labour to Hindu labour. A Muslim labourer required less supervision 
than a Hindu, because his inward fear that his pay would 86!” become halal 
made him work to his normal capacity honestly. However, modem civili- 
vation taught him to "go slow" in factories and workshops: 


V. ATTITUDE. TO MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Wine and music came out triumphant over Islam under the Umayyadas 


within half a century after the Prophet's death. Alauddin and Aurangzib 
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lost their battle with “‘wine’’, and the Turks and Mongols in general even 
made a ceremony of start with the forbidden cup at court. The Afghans 
were the only decent people with respect to abstinence from wine, though 
their race have produced best musicians outside the family of Tansen. The 
Bengal Muslims except in cities scrupulously avoid wine, toddy, bhang, 
ganja almost totally. Opium is taken by a few old invalids. They, how- 
ever, smoke tobacco, which has become halal to all. Islam could neither kill 
Music, nor keep out the faithful in general except an eccentric few, from 
its “‘insidious’’ influences. The village Muslims are passionately fond of 
music in all its forms. They pour in numbers wherever any Jatra or theatre 
is staged. Nowadays they even would stage a play in even remote villages. 
In Chittagong village a rich headman was induced to bear all the expenses 
of a theatrical show provided that he should act Mir Qasim. He appeared 
on the stage in a showy darbar dress, sat on the throne and remained mute ; ' 
because he could speak Chittagong dialect only,—in which dialect the play 
"Mir Qasim” was not certainly written. At last repeatedly teased by the 
naqib, the Nawab burst forth in his dialect in the midst of deafening cheérs 
and laughter. 

Pious and orthodox Maulavis generally keep out of any music or 
theatrical show. The Bengali Muslims are on the whole a merry people with- 
out any simmulated Puritanism. But even the ignorant would argue whether 
a gramophone or a harmonium is haram or halal to a Muslim. The Maulvis 
would, however, debate on professions and modern household furniture like 
tables and chairs over their "lawfulness''. 

Fatalism in the psychology of the Orient is a common heritage. Islam 
rivetted firmly “Sabr” (patience under misfortune), Nasib (fate), and Kismat 
on the psychology of the Bengal Muslims. There is, however, a difference 


_ between the attitude of a Bengali Muslim and a Bengali; Hindu to the in- 


evitability of fate and the lesson on luck and patience. The patience of the 
Hindu is born of despair, and he broods more and acts less looking forward 
only to the next world for relief. 

Islam has rescued the Muslim from other-worldliness. Islam originated 
with a householder and bears a practical outlook of life. Celibacy and 
monasticism in Islam were later accretions, though there was an evitable 
oriental mysticism about it from the start. A Muslim thinks more of the 
present -world than of the next; because he has a fervent faith that the 
Prophet would intercede for him before Allah on the Day of Judgment. 
The good things of the world are meant to be enjoyed by him and not to 
be shunned ;一 so he is taught to believe. 

E 


VI. POLYGAMY. 


Excessive rharriage is a common weakness of Muslims everywhere and 


` in all ranks. Hinduism and Islam both sanction polygamy. Hinduism puts 


no limit ; but Islam limits it to four wives at a time. But the ingenuity of man 
has made a limited number unlimited. This class of people are. morally 
callous. They do not turn out a wife by divorce for fear of public opinion, 
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and keep her qnly as a maidservant to serve and suffer mental agony. Some 
pious souls are dupes of their own learning. 

About twelve years back one morning my Maulvi Sahib, a man below 
forty and with one wife only, sought my advice on a matter. He said that 
a man, who had heard of his piety and goodness, had ‘approached him with 
a request to accept his sister in marriage. It was, he said, against the Sunna 
to refuse such an offer. The date of the marriage was fixed and I accom- 
. panied him in the bride-groom’s procession. 1 was given a seat of honour 
on his right side on the dining sheet. The locality and condition of things 
betrayed clearly that my good-natured Maylvi had been a victim of fraud in 
the name of religion. A few courses were served, and when Í was about to 
touch one, Maulvi Sahib suddenly caught hold of my right-hand and angrily 
asked the server to remove it at once. The Bengal Muslims, though fana- 
tical, have no petty meanness such as making a Hindu eat forbidden things 
by hook or crook, and gain religious merit thereby. The poorer class gene- 
rally have not more than one wife at.a time. . 

The Muslim marriage is a contract and not a sacrament. Freedom of 
‘divorce and fresh addition to harem engender a feeling of callousness between 
husband and wife. In spite of it, female morals within the bounds of the 
Shariyat stands much higher than that of males in all the grades of Muslim 
society. The harem of those who enjoy a fat unearned income are com- 
pared to poultry-yards of which hardly any stock is takdh. The unabashed 
town rake of Bengal has the same psychology as that of the same class in 
Upper India ; namely, ghar-ki murgi dal barübar (a she-hen of one's own 
yard tasted as insipid as pulse). However, the ignorant village Muslim folk 
have on the whole commendable morals, though a wife is often looked upon 
as no better than a she-fowl. Š 


ኣነ]. HOW RELIGION IS DEGRADED BY SOME. Ue 

Hindu bad characters and rakes are easily tempted to become Muslims 
and begin their career anew. We had a class-fellow of a rich Sudra family 
in our Primary School. His name was Shyam, a meek and docile boy 
with downcast looks. Afterwards he grew up a notorious rake and spent 
‘away two fortunes, one of his own father and the other inherited through 
his wife. Many years after I learnt that Shyama: had become Maulvi 
Shamsuddin, married four wives, and been appointed: imam of a mosque, 
half a mile from our home. He became very popular as a pious alim with 
the ignorant Muslims, and a veritable pest to the Hindus. It so happened 
once that the boat carrying Shyama was a little ahead of our boat ; because 


Shyama would have nothing to do with anything Hindu. At noon a solitary . 


figure was seen on the chhai (bamboo shade) performing namaz, and our 
boatman cried out, "May mother Karnafuli (Chittagong river) swallow him!” 
So the conversation turned on Maulvi Shamsuddin; my old class-fellow 
Shyama. As there is a floating population of surplus derelicts among the 
Muslims, Shyama married four old hags for economic reasons, though his 
poor wives had the nobler religious impulse of pinning the new convert firmly 


I 
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to the Faith. Shyama had no ostensible profession except conducting prayers. 
Every morning he would send away all his wives for daily begging to the 
Hindu villages ; because, Muslim women beggars avoid Muslim householders, 
partly out of self-respect born of the democracy of Islam, and partly because 
daily alms of rice is not given by the Muslims. Hindus of several villages 
around who used to market in the hat (market) twice a week had been using 
the tank in front of the mosque along with the Muslims since its digging. 
Now Shyama became the champion of Islam, and forbade Hindus to wash 
their feet in the same tank, where Muslims perform wazu before namaz. 
As communal passions were then rising high due to outside machination, 
some Muslims took the side of Shyama, and the Hindus made a complaint 
to the Mian land-lord of the mosque and the market. The Mian scolded 
‘Shyama and threatened to drive him out from the mosque if he would tease 
the Hindus. But Shyama had his revenge. Formerly the Hindus were 
allowed to enter the mosque, and burn candles there in fulfilment of their 
manot (vow); but the renegade would not allow the Hindus to enter the 
mosque or bum lights there if they would not pay half-anna per head. 
His peculiar delight was to slaughter cows of his clients on the day of 
Beku Id for a piece of flesh. 

Shyama is not an individual, but a type since the beginning of the con- 

Sesion of Hindus to Islam in Bengal. 


š K. R. QANUNGO. 
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Notes 


In this paper I am offering some short notes on isolated points in articles 


published in Bengal : Past and Present (ante, Vol. LXIXI. 


A. KHILAT TO TRIVIKRAM BHANJA, 
RAJA OF MAYURBHANJA (p. 16). 


There is some হিজাব ER: on the subject (viz., W. B. Bayley, aa. 
tary to Govt., Council Chamber, dated 27th Dec. 1816 to Edward Impey, 
Supdt. Tributary Mahals, sending a' copy of letter from Acting Magistrate of 
Midnapore and one from Mr. Barwell, Commissioner in Perganah Bograie, 
dated 7th and 8th Dec.). The conduct of the Raja is described to have been 
very meritorious and to, entitle him to some mark of the approbation of 
Government. A suitable Khelat was to be conferred on him in the name of 
the Governor General, the mode and value being determined by local usage 
with reference to former precedents. The joint Magistrate of Balasore was 
to invest the Raja at Balasore. 

The long proclaimed notorious Chooar Sardar Joogul Digpatia was seized 
on 3rd December, 1817 by some Paiks of the Raja in Pergana Oopurbhaugh 
in his estate and was delivered by him safely to Charles Dawes, Actg. 
Magistrate, Zila Midnapore, who promptly paid to his Mooktar the promised 
reward of Rs. 1,000. Impey proposed that the Khilat should consist of :— 


An elephant i ds .. Rs. 1,000 


A horse v P: 300 

One pair of Shawls মন ah 100 

The Dress iva e 252 225 
r 


` Rs. 1,625 


; From subsequent correspendence (H. Ricketts, S.T.M. to R. Hunter, 
Asstt, S.T.M., 28th Sept., 1832) it appears that as the Raja did not come to 
Balasore to receive the Khillaut, it was sent to his residence at Burrapadda, 
` and there presented by a native officer. 


B.. KOONTA GHAT (p. 12). 


Has Koonta of Koonta Ghat, any meaning? Custom duties were levied 
at this Ghat, on which account it may be so named. There is a Hindi 


verb. V gg, FIAT, also Bengeli, y কুৎ-মূল্যাদি নিরূপণ করা) Pandit Basanta- 
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ranjan Ray comments on the following passage in Sri-Krsna-Kirtana of 
Chandidas (ed. Bangiya-Sahitya-parishad, Calcutta) 


সব কৃতঘাটে রাধা মোর মাহাদান 
. (wie, পৃঃ ২১) 
_যেস্থানে আমদানী রপ্তানী দ্রব্যের শ্রেণীভেদ করিয়া পরিমাণানুসারে মাশুল 
গ্রহণ করা হয়। সচরাচর নৌপণ্যের কর সংগ্রহ স্থানকেই কৃতঘাট বলে। 
viz., the ghat or place where custom duty is levied. From কৃত to 3$ e (Koont, 


Koonta) is an easy transference. Or is Koonta Ghat a proper name, pure and 
simple? 


C. PRIVATE TRADE OF. COMPANY'S SERVANTS— 
G. F. GRAND (p. 30). 


In 1765 the part of Subah Behar north of the Ganges was divided into 
four Sarcars of Saran, Champaran, Tirhoot and Hajipur. ‘In 1782 Tirhoot was 
constituted a separate district under George Francis Grand as Collector. The 
English correspondence relating to this district is preserved in the record room 
of the Collector of Muzaffarpur and begins from .1782， Grand is therein 
generally addressed as Collector of Sarcar Tirhoot. He had charge of Sarcar 
Hajipur also. Monsieur J. Panon, the Chief of the French factory of Patna, 
addresses him as "Monsieur Grand, Chef au department" described as 
"Hagipour et tirot’’ in a letter dated “le 18 Juin, 1787". 

Grand was notorious for his adventures. 1. am mentioning here some 
personal incidents relating to him as gleaned from the records. In a letter 
from Fort William dated 15th July 1782 he is informed that on the report of 
the Accountant General to the Hon'ble Governor General and Council that 
he failed to send him accounts of his office for May on the fixed date of 

llth July “the Board have thought proper to fine you one month's allowance 
for this neglect". 

In a letter dated 29th January, 1785, the Revenue Department com- 
municated to him the decision to abolish collectorship at his station from 
Ist March, 1786 ; it was however decided (on 2! st February, 1785) to continue 
him “until the close .of the présent Behar Year." He was asked (on 8th 
March, 1785) to repair to the Presidency for the purpose of taking oath 
prescribed by the 52nd Clause of Act of: the 24th of His Present Majesty. 
` On the 25th August, 1785, W. Webber, Secretary, Rev. Dept., informed him 
that the Board had revoked the resolution of the 29th January and continued 
him in his office of Collector of Tirhut. 

In a letter dated the 3181 July, 1787, he was informed that "the Governor 
General in Council having thought proper to form a new arrangement of- 
collectorships for the Province of’ Behar to take place by the 25th Bhadon 
next has been pleased to place the districts now under you under Mr. Robert 
Bathurst." Bathurst (who was collector of Pelich” Malda) was also informed 
on 318! July, 1787 that he had been nominated to the charge of Tirhoot and 
the several districts now under Mr. Grand with the addition of the Purganas 

then under Mr. Brooke and him to the north of the Ganges. In a letter dated 
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5th October, 1787, Bathurst reports that he had received charge from 
Mr. Grand (1). 

In a letter dated 13th September 1787, W. B. Smith of Natpore writes to 
Bathurst expressing satisfaction on Mr. Grand's being removed, for under 
his authority he had suffered continuous persecution. Smith might have some 
grude against Grand who was perhaps within law in dealing with the former 
as the following extract from the above mentioned ;letter of the 31st July, 


1787 from the Rev. Board to Grand will show: 


tlt being inconsistent with the 54th Clause of the Revenue Regulations 
that an European should hold any land whatever in farm you will inform 
Mr. Smith that he can not be allowed to keep his farm of the districts rented 
by him from the Rajah of Tirhoot or of any other lands after the expiration 
of Fusillee Year 1194". Earlier, in a letter of 13th, March, 1787, Smith sent 
complaints to the Board of Revenue against Grand. 

In Dr. Sinha's paper we find that Grand had (in 1786) three’ factories at 
Syriah, County and Daudpur, and in the case of the administrators of Thomas 
Baillie against Grand, James Gentil gave his evidence. In the extracts of 
Muzzafarpur records in my possession | do not find any direct reference to 
Mr. Grand's having owned these factories, but indirect references are found, 
e.g., in a letter dated 27th Sep. 1794, William Orby Hunter, an indigo manu- 
facturer at Doolie, Daudpore, etc., writes to G. Arbuthnot, Collector, that 
when he had purchased the indigo manufactory at Daudpore from Mr. Grand, 
it had 300 bighas of land attached and the works of Soryah consisted of 
300 bighas. Conti was also famous for manufacture of indigo. 

James Gentil was a substantial indigo planter of Otter and had partner- 
ship with many other indigo planters, viz., James, Wyard Gooch of Otter, 
Lewis Kick of Bowarrah, etc. 

Robert Bathurst remained in charge of the district until he was appointed 
Second Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit, Murshidabad 
Division, which he was asked to join on Ist May 1793. 

In a letter dated 16th April, 1793 William Orby Hunter replied to G. H. 


Barlow (Sub-Secretary, Rev. Board) that 


"it is exceedingly notorious in this country that certain indigo works 
“called Ottar belonging to Mr. James Gentil have been carried on upon 
account of Mr. Robert Bathurst. 1 further assert that the said James Gentil 
showed me certain accounts wherein Gentil and Bathurst were debtor and 


creditor, complaining at that time of Mr. Bathurst's conduct in the adjust- ° 


ment of the same. . . . There are also other indigo works well known to be 
conducted, on Mr. Bathurst's account, viz. those of Shahpore belonging to 
Mr. Purves and those of. Bhowarrah, the property of one Lewis Kick. 

That the indigo works of one Finch at a place called Deonah are cón- 
ducted on account of Mr. George Arbuthnot is equally well known here. His 
conversations with me upon the subject, his borrowing from: me the scales 
and weights, his constant “interference in favour of the owner, his frequent 








(1) We have in the records a letter from Board to Grand dated 21st Aug. 1787 and 
a letter from Board to Bathurst dated 4th Sept. 1787. Bathurst must have taken over 
charge between these dates, probably on Ist Sept. 
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visits to the place and the man not being within the description of a person 
with whom any gentleman could associate all declare the fact without my 
addueing the proof. All this Mr. Arbuthnot if put to his oath cannot deny. 

] must now take the liberty of mentioning a circumstance which I trust 
the Board will with me think extraordinary. Yesterday I had occasion to 
refer some matter to the Collector through my vakeel. The man returned 
saying he could not procure a hearing because the Burra Sahib was engaged 
with Mr. Gentil, Mr. Purves, Mr. Lewis Kick and Mr. Peter De Rozario as 
it was thought in settling his indigo concerns with them, previous to his going ` 
to Moorshidabad. 

Bathurst of course replied to W. Cowper (m his letter of 7th May, 1793) 
in answer to the charge of Hunter. All the names of indigo manufacturers 
and the places have been verified by me from the records. 

So we find that collectors made use of their position in carrying on 
private trade in an illicit manner. 

The records of the Judge and Magistrate at Patna are now preserved in 
the office of Behar Research Society. Grand is addressed as Magistrate of 
the City of Patna and Judge and Magistrate of Patna. He was succeeded 
by Henry Douglas in 1792. 

Dr. Sinha has referred to the banking houses of Baboo Monhar Das and 
Babu Duaraca Das. In a letter dated 29th April, 1794, G. Arbuthnot sends 
to E. E. Pote, Commercial Resident at Patna, enclosing an order upon 
Moojeelal, Gomasta of the House of Gopal Das and Manohar Dass. In the 
record of the District Judge of Patna we find reference to the House of Gopal 
Das Motee Chand (1610) and the Great Mercantile House of Gopal Dass 
Dwarka Doss. 
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Beginnings of English Curation in Orissa 


(a) Cuttack 


` IN a letter dated I3th September, 1837 the Collector of Cuttack reports to 

H. Ricketts, Commissioner, that he did his best to establish a school at 
: Cuttack supported by Government, but his efforts were frustrated by the oppo- 
sition of the majority of Europeans who feared that a new institution would 
harm the Cuttack Missionary School. | 

But his efforts ultimately bore fruit. ል school was established at Cuttack 
and was supported by Government. We find from correspondence between 
the Collector of Cuttack and the Accountant, Revenue: Department, that the 
money granted on account of the Cuttack School was credited under the head 
of "Cuttack Section of the Council of Education” in the Collector's treasury 
accounts. Take for example the letter from the Accountant to G. G. Mackin- - 
tosh, Collector of Cuttack, dated 29th December, 1842 asking the latter to 
furnish a memorandum showing full details of the sums in question, received 
by him from A. W. Malet on account of the Cuttack Schools for the months 
May—September, 1842. Here is another letter from the Accountant to the 
Collector dated 16th June, 1852, which reads thus: . 

With reference to.the debits in your accounts under “Cuttack section of the Council 
of Education” for the purchase of books for the use of the Vernacular schools, 1 beg to 
observe that as the amounts expended on this account are recoverable from the: Local 
officers entrusted with the management of the schools they should z be charged in the 
body of the accounts but shall be held in Inefficient Balance pen g the ‘realisation of 
the sale proceeds of the books. ፍጻ 3” 

There is a copy of Circular No. 6, dated ብከ April, 1845 sent by G. 
Plowden, Secretary to the Sudder Board of Revenue, to the Commissioner 
regarding the`Plan of Instruction to be introduced into the. Government. Verna- 
cular Schools prepared by Government in communication with the Inspector 


M. E. Lodge. 


There is a letter dated 22nd April, 1845 regarding the establishment of 
three village schools for education of the native youths in vernacular, The . 
collector writes to A. J. Mills, Commissioner. (No. 104, dated 9th Aug., 1846) - 
acknowledging the receipt of Circular No. 960, dated 28th May, regarding sub-. 
mission of examination report of the Govt. Vernacular School in prescribed 
form D for six months and submits report for the schools at Kendrapara, 
Markandpur and Mahangah. Occasionally the Local Committee of ১০৪ 
lar Education used to send books to schools. 


Government undertoók the education of Wards, and we find. reports ‹ on ` ፡ 


their progress (e.g. 1843, 44, 45 and so forth). In a letter dated 8th September, 
1843 the Collector writes to Shamachurn Chatterjee, tutor to- the minor Raja 
of Aul, that as the Raja'g progress is unsatisfactory he is determined upon his 
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being taught under his immediate supervision and that he has obtained permis- 
sion of the Local Committee of Public Instruction to the occupation of a private 
room in the Cuttack Govt. School. We have a letter from E. Fell, Head 
Master, Cuttack Govt, School, dated 16th December, 1847 regarding the un- 
satisfactory progress of the young Raja of Killah Kunkah. 

In a letter (8th February, 1858) to Dr. E. Roer, Inspector of Govt. Schools, 
we find mention of Govt. grant of Rs. 10/- to the Dompara School, the Estate 
contributing Rs. 10/- per month. š 

Government undertook the education of the Meriah children rescued from 
the Khunds, and placed them in the charge of Rev. Mr. Sutton, the head of 
the Cuttack Mission School. 


(b) Balasore 


In connection with the scheme of eduçation framed by E.. Lodge, Inspector 
of Schools, the information given below may prove interesting: 

"The number of schools which the funds at the disposal of Govt. will admit 
of being formed is 101, to each of which a master will be appointed capable 
of giving instruction in Vernacular, reading and writing, Arithmetic, Geography 
and the Histories of India and Bengal. The salaries of the masters will be as 
follows: 


| Ra. Rs. 
20 @ 25/- ነ .- 500/- 
30 ወ 20/- M .. 600/- 
51 @ 15/- We e. 765/- 


making the total expense of Rs. 1865 a month or Rs. 22380 per annum. 

Half-yearly reports had to be submitted to the Commissioner. Mention is 
made of such æ report m a letter of Ist August, 1846 on the state of three 
vernacular schools at Remunah, Balasore, and Bhudrack. The report revealed 
the very unsatisfactory state of Remunah School, the number of schools was 
reduced from 44 to 14, and no good could be effected without the removal of 
the master, Kampaul Mohanty, who was incompetent to teach. 

The Native residents were anxious for an English School. I am giving 
here a true copy of the English Version of the petition of the inhabitants of 
Balasore praying for the establishment of an English School. A copy of the 
original petition in Bengali is given in the Appendix. The signatures of the 
petitioners are in Bengali, Oriya, Persian (Urdu character) and English. 


w 
To "ü 


F. Lowth Esq., 
&c. &c, &c., 
Balasore. 


Honoured Sir, * 

We the undersigned Inhabitants of Balasore beg to approach your Honour 
with this application and trust the same will meet with your favourable consi- 
deration with a view to its being eventually submitted with your kind recom- 
mendation to the Commissioner. 
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Since the year 1833 we have several times petitioned for an English School 
at Balasore and on your Honour coming to this District have often repeated 
the same request. Your Honour several times represented the case to the 
Commissioner and tru (illegible)-your utmost endeavours to have one established 
in this District, but unfortunately, when the school, we may say, was on the 
eve of being sanctioned your Honour thinking on the manner in which 
Ooriya schools were progressing, that the people of Balasore had no inclination 
‘to have their children educated and that consequently the English schools 
would not thrive. . . . . We beg to inform your Honour that our wishes on this 
subject were stated in a petition presented to your Honour in April last in 
which we ‘stated that English tuition was much needed in a place where the 
people were most ignorant and uninitiated. If in the commencement the in- 
habitants here show a disclination to their children being taught in the English ' 
language they will we doubt not learn to appreciate in time the inestimable 
` value which this sort of instruction will impart. Our anticipation that an 
English seminary will greatly benefit many and in time be appreciated by, the 
inhabitants will soon be'realised. "We therefore earnestly pray it will be 
established. 2 

It lies in your Honour's power to do what seemeth best, but in conclusion 
we would earnestly beg that our request supported by your kind recommenda- 
tion be submitted to the Commissioner for which we shall remain grateful. 


We have the honour to be, 
3 Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 


The 25th May, 1847. 


4 ዕ 


ኣ 


Sd./- Doollubram Bose | ` Gopeemohan Dey 


Shib chunder Ghosal 
Puddmalochun Mandal ` 
Rajkishore Pall _ 
Oodhub churn Doss 
Hurrakishson Doss 
Shibpersaud Mitter 
Mokoondbullab Raie 
Ramdhun Naug 
Prannath Mitter 
Issurchunder Soar 
Hurronath Ghosal 
Gobind chunder Goopto 
Ramkanaik Dutto , 
Hurromohan Bose 
Digambar Datto 
Modhoosudun Kur ` 
Joogalkishore Kur 
Muodanmohan Kur 
Shamanund Dey , 
Bustomchurn. Pradhun 


Bhugban Doss 
Juggunnath Persaud Raie 
Gopeemohan Sing 
Usseneekoomar Naug 
Soondurnarain Roy 
Juggomohan Andetee 
Shibapersaud Ghose 
Suodanand Ghose 
Roopnarain Dott 
Shamachurn Bandopadhaie 
Kissenkaunt Mitter 
Hurrepersaud Sain 
Debinder Mitter 
Kassenath Ando 


` Paffullachum Kunda 


Jugbandhoo Chowdry 
M. Petro 
Bhoodmood (illegible) 
Eml. Cooper. 
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In a letter (12th March, 1847) the Collector asks Mr. Brown, Deputy Col- 
lector of Bhudruck, to hold the usual half-yearly examination of the pupils of 
the Bhudruck Vernacular school and report result as early as possible. There 
is a letter dated l6th Sep., 1848 from G. Plowden, to the Commissioner quoting 
extracts from a letter of Govt. on the subject of the opening of Vernacular 
schools on Sundays. 


APPENDIX 


True copy (just as it is in the records) of the original petition in Bengali 
addressed by the inhabitants of Balasore to the Collector of Balasore on 25th 
May, 1847. It is interesting as furnishing a sample of Bengali composition of 
the time (可 was written as 4). 


মহামহিম শ্রীযুক্ত সাহেব কালেক্টর 
জেলা বালেশ্বর বরাবরেষু 

আমরা দরখাস্তের স্বাক্ষরকারি বিনয়পূর্ববক নিবেদন করিতেছি যে সন ১৮৩৩ #1ዓ 
হইতে এই স্থণে এক ইংরাজি ইস্কুণ্রে জন্য পুনুঃ২ প্রাধিত হওয়াতে হুজুরের আমণে 
& বিষয়ের কৃতকার্ধ্য হওয়ের সময় নিকট বোধ হইয়াছিণ্‌ কিন্তু ইতমধ্যা অদৃষ্টক্রমে 
হজ্বরে এম প্রকাশ হইয়াছে যে এখানকার cite এদেশীয় ভাষা ব্যতিরেক অন্য 
ভাষা শিক্ষ্যায় ইচ্ছুক নহে বিচারকর্থা আমারা শন ১৮৪৬ সাণের আপ্রেণ্রে দরখাস্ত 
নিখিয়াছি এদেশের অসভ্যাবস্থার সংস্কার এমৎ বৃদ্ধি হইয়াছে যে বিদ্যাবিষয়ে উৎশাহ 
মাত্র নাহি wear Q 可 全 gid পরিবর্তন বিদ্ধারুপ অস্ত্র ব্যতিরেক কদাচিৎ হইতে 
পারিবেক না এমতে প্রথমত ণৌকের প্রবৃত্তির ew কিঞ্চিৎকাণ ክናና zage 
পরিশেষে ফলদায়িকা হওয়ার কিছু সন্দেহ নাহি বিশেষ এই ጄባጃ আমরা এতো 
warte ইহার উৎশাহ জন্য চেষ্টিত আছি এদেশ বহুকাল মহারাষ্টরীয়দের হস্তে ছিল 
তাহারা আপনাদের দৈহিক সক্তি এবং হস্তের অন্ত্রকেই প্রধান বিদ্যা বোধ করিতো 
erg প্রথমাবধি বিদ্যাবিষয়ের অঙ্কুর vow fus না বিশেষ এই উৎকণ্‌ দেশে 
কৰ্ম্ম od বিষয়ক সম্পূর্ণ কর্তৃত্ব খোরদার রাজার অধীনে ছিল তৎকালিন করণ জাতির! 
এবং এ জাতির ዛዛ জগোবন্ধু বিদ্াধর প্রভৃতি উৎকণ্‌ ভাষ! আর অক্ষরের প্রভাবে 
একপ্রকার স্বাধিনতা করিয়াছে wor তত্বতজাতির মধ্যা যাহার! এপধ্যস্ত পুনরায় 
দেশের পুর্ব্বাবস্থার আশা রাখে তাহারাই উৎকণ ভাষার প্রিয় হইতে পারে নচেৎ এ 
ভাষায় এমৎ কোন বৈষয়িক গ্রন্থ few] সম্বাদপত্র প্রচলিত নাহি যে জ্ঞানবৃদ্ধি ፪፪ 
এবং অস্কবিদ্ভার মধ্যা ভুম্যাদির মাপ ব্যতিরেক আণ্‌ক্েবরা আর্থমেটাক নিণাবভী 
কেহই জানে না বরং জাহারা পারশ্যভাষা জানে তাহারা আপন সংসারিক ፍና 
জন্যও এই Bsq ভাষা গ্রাহ্য করে ন! শুতরাং বর্তমান সময়ে ইউরোপখণ্ডে যে 
. বিদ্যার দ্বারায় সভ্যতাবৃদ্ধি হইতেছে আমাদের wy তাহ হজুরের অনুগ্রহের অধিন 
, হইআছে জেমৎ মরজী হয় ইতি সন ১৮৪৭ তারিখ ২৫ মে 


— à ዳዕ) 


KALIPADA MITRA. 


Mayor's Court and The Indian 
Residents of Calcutta. 


HE Charter of 1726 enabled the Indian residents of Calcutta to take their 

cases to an English Court of Law, but it is doubtful whether it could make 
justice actually available to them.) Long accustomed to getting their disputes 
decided by arbitration, the Indians, when they first came in contact with the 
English Law with its niceties and cumbresome technicalities, were virtually 
bewildered. Besides, unlawful advantage was taken of the processes of the 
Court to tyrannise over them. “As soon as the people of Bengal began to 
obtain some little insight into the powers of the Mayor's Court and to under- 
stand the class of offences which. the Court was competent to punish with 
extreme severity, they began to avail themselves of the existence of the powers 
as an instrument olFoppression among themselves and to set forth charges one 
against another of such a character as would bring them most perilously under 
the heavy hand of the English Law". (1) Many witnesses were subpoenaed at 
the instance of the litigants to give evidence in suits of which they hardly knew 
anything and were thus put to much, hardship} There are also instances of 
defendants in different suits who failed to comply with the Court's order to 
appoint an attorney and were accordingly punished for contempt of Court— 
an offence which they unknowingly committed A(2). It is not unlikely that un- 
scrupulous attorneys took advantage of their clients’ ignorance and helped 
them maintain unnecessary suits to fill their own pockets) Moreover the Court 
was 'attended with much loss of time, besides expense and very material 
mistakes . . . .. by the ignorance of the interpreters and not seldom by their 
knavery’’. (Indeed as years wore on the Hindus and Moslems who came under 
the category of "Indian natives,” began to regard the Court as a place to be 
shunned rather than to be resorted to.) ` 


The English Law of Evidence which required everybody in a Court of Law 
to give his evidence on oath was repugnant to the Indians on religious grounds 
and many refused to comply with the Courts order, even if they had to incur 
loss or undergo punishment} e Court of Directors had to modify this rule 
and wrote in 1753, ‘“The.réason for this indulgence to the Natives of India to 
give their evidence by Affirmation is that some persons we are informed have 
lost their Debts and others have submitted to lie in prison rather than to 
submit to the taking of an oath, an instance of which was in the cause of Cole 
and Deep Chand where tHe latter who could not from his caste take an oath 
withdrew himself as he knew he must otherwise lie in prison as his answer 








(1) Kaye—The Administration of the East India Company, p. 325. 
(2) Mayor's Court Letters Copy Book 1764-67; Mayor's Court Records 1771. 
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would not be received without being given in upon oath which his conscience 
would not permit him to submit to”. (3) 

| Un this connection the following resolution of the Major's Court in 1749 
may be noted. “This Court after strict enquiry made are unanimously of 
opinion that the present oath, administered to all Gentoos in this Court of 
swearing them by the Copper, Ganges water and Tulsey is equally solemn and 
binding as any other oath 3. . . . .. (4) 

! The judge had also a thankless task to perform. He had to sit sweating 
for several hours to hear such dry and formal pieces as were produced by ' 
the attorneys, to interrogate the “natives” about whose habits and customs 
he was ‘profoundly ignorant and to get at the truth of the whole matter through 
many misinterpretations and misstatements.) The Indian residents of Calcutta 
were in the habit of transferring or retransferring bonds or hundees on which 
money had been lent out. “Phe bond would change hand for several times and 
when actually the case would be filed in the Court the judge would be at a loss 
to find out the real person in whose favour the bond would be decreed. In 
many cases the judge would dismiss the case declaring that the plaintiff had 
not been able to establish his claim. The suit filed by one Ramjibon Cabeeraj 
is a case in point. It was instituted on a bond transferred by one Conjubehary 
Bose to the plaintiff. The Court declared the contending parties to be litigous 
and vexatious. The Court's records are full of many such instances. (5) 

In the suit between Moden Podar Vs. Mrs. Hugh Piearce the Court found 
itself confronted with a problem .of joint ownership of property prevalent 
amongst the Hindus. In order to clarify the matter the Court put the following 
question to Nyan Mullick a witness in the suit. 

The Court—' "Whether it is customary where there are five or six or seven 
Brothers who trade separate and buy a spot of ground jointly but on their 
separate accounts, whether the Patta is not made in the name of the elder- 
brother ? 

Nyan Mullick—''It is customary in such cases for the Patta to be in the 
Elder Brother's name because:if each Brother took a Patta it would be very 
expensive". 

The Court—When a dividend is made between Brothers of their father’s 
Estate and each Brother commences a separate trade whether it is not cus- 
tomary to give each other a General release. 


Nyan Mullick—Yes, it is customary and that release a called a Furcutty. 
What Nyan Mullick meant by Furcutty is nothing but a deed of partition. 
Narayan Ghose, a deponent in the same suit, being asked what was done: 
by the Court Cutcherry in case the brothers wanted a division of the ground 





'(3) Mayor's Court Records—Letter Book Vol, 28, 1753; Mayor's Court Records, 1749 
—pp. 176-77. Appeal to the Privy Council from the cause between Thomas Braddyl 
and Humphrey Cole—owing to the injustice done to Deep Chund the Prvy Council 
ordered a rehearing of the case by the Mayor's Court. ° 

(4) Mayor’s Court Records 1749, p. 89. 

(5) Mayot's Court Records, 1749, p. 24. Each of the defendants JAGGER NAUTH 
BYSAK, PRETRAM BYSAK and RAMKISORE GOSE was fined 100 “Madras rupees” 


for defending such a suit. ` 
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jointly held answered, “It is the custom in the Cutcherry in such cases for 
each Brother to take out a separate. Pattah for his share and pay the 
salammy."' (6) 

The judges were as ignorant of the customs, and institutions of the Moslems 
as they were of those of the Hindus) Further the Charter has laid down that 
customs and institutions of the Indians should be left undisturbed. / Accord- 
ingly when in 1749 Syed Cawn and Salia Bibbi filed petitions for administration 
of the effects of Mahomet Cawn deceased the Court dismissed both the peti- 
` tions on the ground that they had no right to take upon themselves the granting 
of administration of deceased Mussalman. (7) ; 

The unscrupulous and litigous amongst the Indians did not always follow 
. the path strictly laid down by law, and often by their unlawful practices 
created situations not very helpful either for the Mayor's Court or for the 
Zemindar. It appears that in 1749 one Hawfugee Mahomet filed a suit against 
Shaek Sobdi in the Mayor's Court. Shaek Sobdi apprehending that the deci- 
sion in the said Court would go against him complained to the Court Cutcherry 
during the pendency of the suit in the Mayor's Court and procured the impri- 
sonment of Hawfugée Mahomet by an order-of the Zemindar. On the informa- 
tion of Bodley about this extrajudicial behaviour, the Major's Court accused 
Shaek Sobdi of contempt of Court and ordered the Court Cutcherry to release 
Hawfugee Mahomet. Hawfugee Mahomet was subsequently released by the 
Zemindar. (8) f 

(The Charter of 1753 put a stop to this by enacting that the Court in future 


should not hear suits arising between the Indian residents of Calcutta unless * 


both parties, agreed to submit to the jurisdiction of the Court? But it appears 
from Mr. Holwell’s representation of 6th May, 1754 that ‘‘a practice was made 
use of to elude the intent and meaning of the Charter by assigning over their 
notes or Bond to Europeans, Portuguese Inhabitants and Armenians’. The 
Board at Calcutta on Holwell's representation, directed the Secretary to make 
a public advertisement that if in future anybody, be he a European, or Portu- 
guese or Armenian, would accept such assignation he would be severely dealt 
with. (9) This order of the Board was not much obeyed, as is evident from the 
records. ‘There are several instances of Europeans and Armenians suing Indian 
debtors in the Mayor's Court as assignees of the [ndian creditors. Cornelius 
Goodwin is reported to have a filed a suit as an assignee of Ramsankar 
Holder. (10) 

Another incident occurred in 1771. On Ist August 1771 Ramsunder Dutta 
laid a complaint in the Judicial Court of Cutcherry against Ramduloll Dutta. 
Finding perhaps that the Zemindar's decision would not be satisfactory to his 
interest, Ramsunder Dutta, it so appears, subsequently assigned his bond to 
one Robert Sanderson. The latter as his assignee filed a bill of complaint in 
the Mayor's Court against Ramdulall Dutt. The Mayor's Court, being apprised 





—— 


(6) Mayor’s Court Records, 1749. 

(7) Mayor's Court Records, 1749, p. 139. 

(8) Mayor's Court Records, 1749, pp. 37, 43. 

(9) General Letters to the Court of Directors, 9 Sept., 1754, p. 125, para 40. 
(10) Mayor's Court Records, 1771, p. 220. ' 
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of this fact, informed the Court Cutcherry that it was a suit between Ramduloll 
Dutta and Mr. Sanderson and not one between two "natives", and hence 
could be tried by the Mayor's Court. Ramduloll Dutt also was threatened 
with punishment for contempt of Court if he delayed any longer in appointing 
an attorney. (11) 

The assigning of bonds to the Europeans was not the only means whereby 
the. Indian resident would gratify his desire for revenge.. He knew how the 
processes of the Mayor's Court would be suitable for the purpose of embarras- 
sing and harassing the person against whom he bore a grudge and would there- ' 
fore persuade a European resident whom he could influence to file false suits 
against the intended victim. (12) 


TARIT KUMAR MUKERJI. 





(11) Mayor's Court-Proceedings, 1771, p. 181. 
` (12) Ibid, p. 257. ` | 
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B Indian Indentured Labour in British 


Tropical Economy. 


HE abolition of slavery was hailed as an act of magnificent generosity on 
the part of the British nation ; then in command of the commerce of the 
world and the Empire enshrined in unparalleled glory it being, for the occasion, 
forgotten that not only had this vast commercial and colonial empire been 
founded largely on the slave-trade and slavery but that British hands in high 
places were stained, and even the British Crown tainted, with profits from this 
soulless trafic in human beings. To add to the munificence of the abolition 
the British tax-payer was called upon to foot a bill of twenty million pounds 
sterling so that practical slave-owners, unconcerned with whether slaves were 
human beings or not, and living in out-of-way corners of the world of which 
he, the tax-payer, was unaware and of which he probably cared even less, 
might be compensated for the loss of their chattels. But the emancipate 
slaves, unwilling to accommodate their erstwhile masters in the manner fore- 
cast by the Abolitionists—becoming as free men even better labourers— 
abandoned the precincts of the white man: and his plantations and fled to the 
hills and valleys, preferring to draw on the earth and waters for sustenance. 
To the consternation of the colonial planter they returned to the simple way 
of living of their native village somewhere in Africa, to hunt and to fish, and 
to laze and dream in the sun or in the shade of the trees ; simple needs simply 
satisfied. The Christian conscience of England, to the undying honour of men 


. like Granville Sharp, Thomas Clarkson and William Wilberforce had redeemed 


the personality of Africa's manhood but the enterprising planters of the tropi- 
cal colonies, unable to make sugar thrive on this act of humanitarianism, 
turned to Asia's manhood. And for over three quarters of a century Coolie 
labourers from India were ferried across the dreaded Black Waters to remedy 
the breach. The Coolie was indented and shipped like so much cargo—bill of 
lading included and acknowledged "received in good order and condition``— 
but he was not the ‘first indentured labourer, as is popularly believed, as the 
system of indented servitude was known and practised as an institution as far 
back as the second decade of the seventeenth century, In 1619 it had already 
become distinctive with a character, shape and content of its own ; it was the 
machinery by which men in England who sought to colonise the southern 
states of America provided themselves with labour as trade, not colonisation, 
was their object. They secured this labour from England. So when the abo- 
lition of slavery threatened to ruin British Colonial enterprise, which had 
behind it over two centuries of capital and development, all that was necessary 





(1) The copyright of thie article rests with the writer but quotations may be made 
provided they are acknowledged. 
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was to turn over the files, examine a system which had existed over two 
hundred years ago, re-write it and impose it on-another set of labourers. Thus 
the Indian indentured labour of the nineteenth century was not a new concept, 
evolved on the spur of the moment but was rather the last of three well-defined 
systems which provided colonial enterprise with labour for three centuries. 
It was, in fact, a re-introduction of the first system, with modifications and 
innovations necessitated by changes in time, place and attitude. In the middle 
had been African slavery. 

When a company of Englishmen, organised much in the fashion of the 
various East India Companies, decided at the beginning of the seventeenth, 
century, to colonise Virginia so that it would lead, not to the settlement of 
Englishmen there but to the exploitation of its resources and to trade, they 
also hit upon a simple, practical, workable plan of getting labourers and colo- 
nists at the same time. In return for a passage across the Atlantic and a small 
money grant the poor and the needy of England could become members and 
shareholders of the Company. In return their duty was to go out and contri- 
bute their labour for the development of the young colony and, being members 
of the Company they would share in the profits which were envisaged. This 
was the attractive theory of those who were to provide the brains and the 
monetary capital of the project. . They persuaded large numbers of English- 
men and their families, primarily needy labourers to take their chance in a 
young, new country. The cash advance probably meant more than they had 
ever seen in all their lives ; the free passage was tempting and the possibility 
‘of becoming dividend earning members of a company when life had only 
given them toil and struggle, was irresistible. But once across the Atlantic 
these naive unsuspecting people found themselves in the scheming nets of 
merchantmen who just wanted labour, cheap controlled labour, and not mem- 
bers to. share profits with them, the attractive theory evaporated and the pros- 
pective dividend earners became little better than servants manipulated in the 
interests of the company and held in servitude. England was thousands of 
miles across the Atlantic, no frantic messages could reach home about their 
plight and delusions and the fraud and deception practised on them. The 
ships of the Company or those chartered by the Company were the only means 
of communication but ship’s captains were not interested in ferrying messages 
home about troubles, difficulties and deception for there was huge profit in 
transporting more and more unsuspecting "shareholders" and even if England 
did hear of their trials and woes nothing would have been done for the sensi- 

tivity to human suffering and degradation was not yet one of the national 

` virtues. ; 
‘Out of this early experiment to colonise Virginia the system of white 
indentured labour emerged as the result of the practice of societies of plan- 
ters and, later, of private parties of transporting people to settle and work their 


lands.under a written contract of labour. This process soon developed into ^ 


the common mode of transporting labourers on contracte by indenture for a 
limited time of service varying according to the terms of the contract. The 
term of indenture or period of service was usually fixed at seven years after 
which the labourer was free to fend for himself but was more often enticed 
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into another contract for seven more years. As special inducements to go out 
from England the indented labourers were offered granta of land after the 
expiry of their indentures. The first General Assembly of Virginia gave legal 
sanction and recognition to this system of servitude by passing special enact- 
ments providing for the recording and strict performance of all contracts be- 
tween master and servant. By 1619 the system of indented labour was fully 
developed and spread ‘from Virginia to the other colonies and became an 
” important factor in the economic and social development of Georgia, New 
England and the Carolinas. Later it became analogous to slavery but was 
distinguished from it in the social condition of the labourer and his legal 
status. Indented labour was, supposedly, a voluntary contract of service 
entered into with a company or private parties in London for definite terms of 
service abroad in consideration of the transportation and maintenance during 
the period of service. While in practice he was not more than a chattel of 
his master the labourer was before the law not very different from the free 
men of the colony. His personality was recognised ; he had to pay the poll- 
tax and was liable for military service. He enjoyed certain rights and could 
acquire property ; the Courts guarded his contract and provided relief or 
redress to his grievances. He could sue and be sued and could even vote 
but could not marry without his master's permission. 

This voluntary supply was augmented by an involuntary supply: that of 
sentencing convicts to labour in the colonies. This class was supplied largely 
from English paupers and dissolute persons sent out under conviction of Court " 
and employed on public works as servants of the Colony but quite a large 
number of these convicts were political prisoners, chiefly Scots captured in 
war. Between [649 and 1690 a lively trade was carried on between England 
and the "Plantations'—as the West Indian and American Colonies were then 
termed—in political prisoners who were sentenced to banishment and shipped: 
abroad where they were sold by auction to the colonists for various terms of 
years, sometimes for life, as slaves. Irish, Scot and English alike were 
banished to the Tobacco Islands of St. Christopher, Nevis and Barbados. Of 
the ten thousand Scots taken prisoner at the Battle of Dunbar five thousand 
. were supplied to the West Indies and North America and sold for six, seven 
and eight years as slaves who could regain their liberty on re-imbursing the 
purchaser. After the capture of Jamaica from the Spaniards these politicals 
were shipped to that island. In 1655 hundreds of Englishmen were banished 
to Jamaica and Barbados for rebellion in England. After the Restoration 
Charles II did not scruple to use the weapon of banishment which had been 
used against his party earlier. Quakers were banished to Jamaica and em- 
ployed as "field labourers”. 

The practice of banishing political opponents to the West Indies to be 
sold as slaves continued in the reign of James Il. Women, too, were banished 
after being branded with a hot iron on the cheek. The notorious Judge Jeffries 
is reputed to have sentenced to transportation over eight hundred people who 
were divided into gangs and granted to Court favourites on condition that they 
should be carried beyond-the seas as slaves. Even the Queen, wife of James 
II, did not disdain to share from the profits of this traffic in Englishmen and 
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once asked that a hundred of those sentenced to transportation should be 
given to her and on this one deal she is reported to have cleared a thousand 
guineas. The Judge considered these English slaves “worth £15 a piece.” 
They were the first passengers on the “middle passage” and it is estimated that 
a fifth of those transported were thrown over-board to the sharks. These English- 
men suffered all the horrors of the middle passage ; they were stowed in the 
holds of small vessels, lying on top of one another and never permitted to go on 
deck. Of the passage Macaulay, the historian, has written "In the dungeon 
below was darkness, stench, lamentation, disease and death." They were so 
badly fed that the merchants to whom they were consigned found it expedient 
to fatten them before selling them. On the plantations these Englishmen were 
herded with the negro slaves, insufficiently clad, ill-fed and driven out to 
work daily under the tropical sun and flogged for the most trivial offences. 
These people were not all malefactors or criminals but politicals. 

Another important source of the supply for involuntary servitude was the 
organised kidnapping and transportation of persons, young and old, of the 
labouring classes in the reigns of Charles I and Charles Il. The kidnapping 
was widespread in England but Bristol and London were main centres of the 
traffic and quite a varied assortment of people gained a livelihood by 
kidnapping and selling. ‘The ladies of the Court and even the Mayor of 
Bristol, were not beneath the suspicion of profiting by this lucrative business." 
By the middle of the seventeenth century the abuse had grown consiredably 
and even in France there was extensive kidnapping for service in the French 
Colony of Haiti. People, beguiled by tempting promises, were carried from 
French villages and towns across the Atlantic. By 1664 the evil had grown 
so much in England that an office was established. "to register all covenants 
and issue certiffcates to the. merchants" for the transport of labourers. For 
transporting a person not so registered there was a fine of £20 but-eyen this 
penalty and the restrictions were not sufficient to check the abuse and in 1670 
the penalty of death without the benefit of clergy was imposed for the offence. 


The greater body of labourers, however, came under the head of free 
agents largely from England, Scotland and Wales who made contracts with 
planters resident in England or the agents of the colonists but more frequently 
with shipmasters who traded with Virginia and who elected to transport people 
and on their arrival disposed of them as they saw fit. The agreement by 
deed was indented, (2) hence the term ‘“‘indented servants". Each colony had 
its own laws on the subject of these indented or bond-servants. In Jamaica 
they could be of either sex and if they were under the age of eighteen years 
they had to engage for seven years, if over, then for four years. At the end 
of ‘the ‘contract they were to “received forty shillings and a certificate of 
freedom on demand.” No person could employ a servant who did not possess 





(2) To “indent a document" originally meant to sever ‘the two halves of a document 
drawn up in duplicate by á toothed, zigzagged or wavy line so that the cut edges of the 
“two parts tallied indicating that they were copies (parts) of the aame document. Later 
the term “to indent for a supply of labour” came to mean "to draw upon for a supply 
of labour" and "to indenture” meant to enter into a contzact for labour. The contracts 
were called "Indentures", 
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this certificate of freedom. Any servant who assaulted his master was com- 
pelled to serve an additional twelve months without wages for each offence ; 
if he damaged his master’s property over the value of forty shillings he was 
to serve for additional years without wages; for each day of absence from 
work the servant was to serve a week extra but additional services on this 
ground were not to exceed a total of three years. A servant who permitted 
anyone to ride his master's horse or to use his cart, was to serve an extra 
three months. Runaways were punished very severely. Their hair was cut 
close above the ears and they were branded on the cheek with the letter “R”. 
By 1662 the master had acquired the right of administering corporal punish- 
ment on his servant. Aé a white servant was considered a Christian, since he 
hailed originally from Christian land he could only be held by Christians or 
Europeans and so free Negroes, Indians and Mulattos, although Christians, 
were prohibited from holding white servants as they were not considered 

Owing to the demande for labourers in the American Colonies before the . 
rise of slavery, dealing in servants became a very profitable business in London. 
A servant could be shipped for £8 and sold for £60 across the Atlantic. 
Regular agencies were established for the business and the number of servants 
imported into Virginia between 1664 and 1671 averaged one thousand five 
hundred à year. All sorts of people, by no means the best that English stock 
could provide were pitch-forked into the colonies so that a large population 
would ensure the substantial supply of servants necessary for low wages and 
low costa of production to enable the invasion of and underselling in the 
foreign markets. In 1693 a writer said: The "sort of loose, vagrant people" 
who had gone to Virginia and Barbados would have been hanged 
or would have died of starvation or disease had they sthyed at home. 
Another attempting to obtain servants from London wrote: “I believe, if you 
will endeavour it, you may find Scotch and English that would willingly change 
their climate upon the aforementioned terms, and much more when they are 
directed to a certain place and person of whose character ‘they may well be 
informed. How many broken traders, miserable debtors, penniless spend- 
thrifts, discontented persons, travelling heads and scatter-brains would joyfully 
embrace such offers. In the "aforementioned terms” were provision by the 
employer or owner to each white servant of four pounds of meat or fish weekly 
with "such vegetables" as may be sufficient. The employers were further 
bound to give yearly to each man-servant three shirts, three pairs of drawers, 
three pairs of shoes, three pairs of stockings and one cap. A woman-servant 
had to, be provided in proportion. During his period of service the indented 
servant became the chattel of the owner and could be assigned or allienated 
like so much inanimate or animate property. But once he had regained his 
freedom and if he was ingenious and industrious there was the opportunity to 
rise from little of nothing to riches and, in any case, white servants, during . 
their servitude, could live better in the colonies than thousands of poor people 
in England in freedom. 

This system of white servitude was a terrible indictment of the colonial 
planters but African slavery was yet to reach its peak and human baseness 
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ruw amuck. Two hundred years later the Indian Coolie was to follow into 
servitude with hardly much modification in the rules, regulations and laws. 
He was the last piece in this system of cheap, controlled labour: white slaves 
` and bondsmen, African slaves, Indian, and, to a small extent, Chinese bonds- 
men in the nineteenth century. From 1683 white servitude gave way to 
African slavery which was forced on the ‘colonies by. the large importation. of 
Negroes by the Royal African Company under its exclusive Charter. It was, 
also the policy of the King and the Duke of York who stood at the head of 
the African Company to hasten the adoption of slavery by enactments cutting ` 
off the supply of indented servants from England. The rising institution of 
negro slavery proved economically superior to it and after the middle of the 
eighteenth century there was. a general relaxation of the restrictions upon the 
white gervants. 

1650 England had no organised slave-trade yet twentyfive years. later 
a flourishing trade was being carried. on by an English Company. At first the | 
"Company of Royal Adventurers into Africa” were content to trade in gold, 
ivory, dye-woods, and hides on the west coast of Africa. There was no speci- 
flc mention of slaves but in 1663 great changes were made in its organisation 
and objects. A Charter of that year set it up as “The Company of Royal 
Adventurers in England Trading into Africa" and expressly provided for the 
greatest change in its objects: in view of the increasing and insistent 
demands of the Plantations for labour the Company decided to make slave- 
, trade its main pursuit and it was specially provided in the new Charter that 
it should have the ' 8016, entire and only trade" in Negroes on the West African 
Coast. This was the first English Charter in which a definite statement was 
made of the slave-trade as a recognised. branch of English commerce and from 
this time onward: until the Act of 1807 when the trade was abolished, it was 
ranked as a valuable national asset, essential to the progress of the commercial 
empire. For a century and a half this slave-trade was an active branch of 
national commerce and contributed greatly to the building up of the overseas 
empire both on the eastern and western coasts of the Atlantic. To it was due 
the progress of the Southern colonies and the West Indies while from the 
pursuit of the trade the West African Colonies were developed. The vital 
importance of the trade in the Seventeenth Century as the foundation for West 
Indian prosperity has been obscured partly by the distinction in commercial 
and colonial history and partly by the work of humanitarian writers of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century who have made the slave-trade 
appear so dark a disgrace to those who shared in it that there is a national 
reluctance to admit its great importance in the overseas empire of 
the Stuarts and Hanoverians. But in the middle of the eighteenth century 
there was no reluctance or sense of shame at this traffic in human beings 
and slavery was. given its due estimate in British commerce. Typical of the 
views on the subject is the following, taken from a, pamphlet written anony- 
mously in 1749: "The most approved judges of the commercial interests of 
these kingdoms have ever been of opinion that our West India and African. 
trades are the most nationally beneficial of any that we can carry. It is 
allowed on all hands that the Trade to Africa ig the" branch which renders our 
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American Colonies and Plantations so advantageous to Great Britain: that 
traffic only affording our planters a constant supply of Negro Servants for the. 
culture of their lands in the produce of sugars, tobacco, rum, cotton, fustick, 
pimento and all other Plantation produce: so that the extensive employment 
of our shipping in, to, and from America, the great brood of seamen conse- 
quent thereupon and the daily bread of the most considerable part of our, 
British manufacturers are owing primarily to the labour of Negroes who, as 

they were the first happy instruments of raising our Plantations so their labour 


` can only support and preserve them, and render them still more and more 


profitable to the Mother-Kingdom. The Negro Trade, therefore, and the 
natural: consequences resulting from it may be justly esteemed an inexhaustible 
Fund and Wealth and Naval Power to this Nation.” In 1807 the first breach 
was made to the relief of an enlightened world when an Act of that year 
-subjected slave-trade under the British Flag to several disabilities not, however, 
vy before 2,130,000 Negro slaves were imported into British American Colonies 
MEO the course of the century 1680-1786. In 80 years Jamaica absorbed 610,000 
slaves. Towards the second half of the eighteenth century various European 
powers interested in America imported on an average of over 70,000 slaves a 
year, the British bringing more than one half and, sometimes, a still greater 
proportion. 

In 1811 the Act of 1807 was complemented and enforced by রি Bill 
which declared the slave-trade to be a felony, punishable by penal servitude. 
But the Abolitionists did not deem this enough and insisted that the entire " 
institution of slavery should be abolished and that all slaves should be set free. 
Free Negro labour, they contended, would recompense by serving even better 
than the slave-labour. At the close of the eighteenth century, as a result of fall- 
ing sugar prices, the condition of the West Indian sugar planters had deteriorated 
considerably and the cutting off of the source of cheap labour only worsened. 
their position but the advocates of emancipation did not relent until the final 
Act of Abolition which received thé Royal assent in 1833, was passed. It 
forecast the eclipse of the great West Indian Sugar Empire. ' 

When the Act of [832 was passed the Briish Government had taken note 
of the difficulties which had beset the colonial planter and the period of 
apprenticeship before final manumission was to provide breathing space and 
prevent any sudden annihilation of two hundred years of capital and invest- 
ment in the island colonies. But the Abolitionists were not satisfied and stirred 
themselves to greater activity and in 1838 the British Government was com- 
pelled to order the immediate emancipation of all slaves by March of that 
year but not before British commercial genius had discovered its saviour 
in the trickle of Indians: as labourers from the Cormandel Coast across the 
Bay of Bengal to Burma, south to Ceylon and westwards from the Frénch terri- 
tories to Mauritius and the Island of Reunion. So at the beginning of July 
1838, almost within three, months of the manumission of Negro slaves and 
about two months before, slavery ceased to be a legal status in the British 
Dominions in America, Africa and Asia a Bill was introduced in the House of 
Commons ostensibly "to protect East Indian Coolies who were leaving India - 
to labour in Her Majesty's Colonies” abroad but it was rather the first con- 
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certed attempt to control, direct and lay down the basia by which the former 
slave labour could be substituted in time to prevent the sugar Empire from 
crashing to oblivion. By the time the Bill was introduced over 25,000 Indian 
labourers had already. been taken from the French Ports-on the east coast of 
India and from Calcutta to work on the sugar-fields of Mauritius and two boat- 
loads had reached the West Indies. One carrying about 89 labourers had 
reached Australia. Between 1830 and 1838 British private enterprise had 
perceived the possibilities of an inexhaustible supply of labour to be drawn | 
from India and there was a substantial flow to Mauritius. Coolie emigrants 
were permitted in the year 1830 and the succeeding years to leave Calcutta 
for Mauritius provided they appeared before a Magistrate and acknowledged 
that they went voluntarily for a period of five years on eight rupees per month 
and an ample dietary. From the first recorded number of 130 labourers who 
were carried by a French merchant to the island of Reunion, then known as 
Bourbon, the volume and the method took shape and definition. The alter- 
native to slavery had been found. British private enterprise had once again 
shown the way and all that was necessary was to describe and consolidate 
the system. The possibility of a supply of Hindoostanee labourers for British 
Guiana had been discussed in the House of Commons ag far back as 1811. 
The Bill introduced into the House of Commons in July 1838 was designed to 
protect the emigrant who could leave only with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment and under a contract written both m English and the Mother-tongue of 
2 the emigrant. e contract had to state specifically the nature and the 
details of the colony, the work, the pay and the allowances. The Bill was 
exhaustive and was designed to eliminate the evils of the slave-trade and 
slavery but the Abolitionists in England saw in this new source of supply a 
revival of the slave-trade and slavery and campaigned vigorously against it. 
They were greatly aided by disclosures in Calcutta of a large number of 
abuses in connection with the emigration, not the least being organised kidnap- 
ping and removal of Coolies from the Port of Calcutta. Agitation both in 
England and in Calcutta grew in volume so much so that the British Govern- 
ment was compelled to drop the Bill and issue orders for the suspension of 
all emigration from the Ports of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, pending the 
findings of a Committee of Inquiry which the Government at Bengal was 
instructed to appoint. But the planters of Mauritius had discovered a new 
source of labour and they refused to be thwarted. They exerted themselves to the 
utmost, pleading, cajoling and carrying their representations right to London. 
There was a rapid succession of events. The Committee in Calcutta found 
the existence of systematic kidnapping and transportation of Coolies coupled 
with gross abuses and recommended a complete ban on emigration from India 
for the purposes of labour abroad. The report only stung the Mauritius 
planters to even greater exertion to have the ban removed and a voluminous 
body of correspondence followed between the Colonial Office and the Colonial 
Government. j 

The Secretary of State, Lord Stanley, wrote to the Governor of Mauritius 
that the British Government had carefully weighed the question of the intro- 
duction of labourers from India into Mauritius and had come to the conclu- 
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sion that the ban imposed in 1838 should be removed both: in the: interests of 
that colony and that of the Indian labourer himself who- should not be prevented. 
from seeking his own market. He set out at length. “the motives which have 
induced. the Confidential Advisers of the Crown to: adopt this conclusion". 
An Order-in-Council was passed laying down the details of the whole system 


by which Indian labourers were to be introduced into the island, the procedure: 
of recruiting in India, the contract, the embarkation, ship-board: accommoda-- 
_ tion and medical supervision, procedure on landing, distribution, safeguards. 


on the plantations and provision for return. passages to India at the end of 
the contract. The Government of Mauritius was instructed: to embody this 
Order into a law of the Colony. : 

On December 2nd, 1842 the Government of India passed Act XV permitt- 
ing the resumption. of emigration to Mauritius from the three ports of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay. The system of Indian indentured labour which was to 
supply Britain's colonies with labourers for the next three quarters of a century 
had. arrived and the scope. and content of the third piece in the three century 
old. framework of colonial labour, defined. The system of imported. labour 
in the colonies—white slaves. and bondsmen, then African slaves and finally 
indentured labourers from India was complete, spanning almost three centu- 
ries from its recognition by the First General Assembly of Virginia to the 
abolition of Coolie emigration from India in. 1917. 


RANJI S. NOWBATH 
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A Note m Sati. 


A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 一 1815-1828 (1) 


Calcutta Dacca Murshidabad ‘Patna Benares — Barilly Total 


Division ‘Division Division Division Division Division 


. 1815 ... 253. 31 1] 20 4&8 15 378 
1816 2809 ` 24 22 29 65 13 442 
1817 442 52 42 49 19 103 707 
1818 544 58 30 57 137 13 639 
1819 42] 55 25 40 92 17 650 
1820 370 51 21 4 93 20 597 
1821 392 52 12 69 114 15 654 
1822 328 45 22 70 102 16 583 
1823 340 40 13 49 121 [2 575 
1824 373 40 14 42 93 10 572 
1825 .. 398 101 2] 47 - 55 17 639 
1626 ... 324 65 8 65 4. 8 516 
1827 e 337 49 9 55 49 18 517 
1828 ... 306 47 10 55 33 10 463 


Grand Total ... 5,119 710 260 689 1,069 287 8,134 


The “Calcutta Journal” of April, 1828 contained a thrilling account of a 
Sati which “A Spectator’ (probably a Frenchman) minutely witnessed and 
vividly described. It is reproduced below :— 


7 


“SUTTEE AT HOWRAH. 
” — April, 1828. 


THE following are the particulars of the Sutee which took place (yesterday 

morning) at Sulkea on the 5th April 1828. 

The widow was a young and interesting looking woman, and by the 
death .of her husband ,at his bequest had become possessed of a fortune of 
3 lacs of Rupees. She was.a native of Balasore, of the Tamooli caste. Her 
husband was a, respectable man, in the. employment of Government and , 
possessed of considerable landed and other properties. From the moment of 
his death the widow declared her determination to attend him on the funeral 
pile—a resolution which she has kept in a manner which seems incredible. 





(1) "Janmabhumi", Vol. IV, p. 177. 
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"During the day she distributed to the poor and to her servants, money 
to the amount of Rs. 3,000/-, besides dispersing all her jewels among her 
relations ; and just before mounting the pile, she made will with perfect com- 
posure. She was visited by many people on Friday, all of whom endeavoured 
more or less sincerely to divert her from her object, but she had “eaten the 
oath," which cannot be re-called, and twined the holy toolsee branch in her 
hair, and the world and all its concerns were to her as nought. 


At an early hour on Saturday a very large crowd had collected ; the 
greatest order and decorum prevailed throughout the immense multitude, who 
though certainly brought there by curiosity, exhibited wondrous* little of that 
propensity in their faces. A stupid moment: motionless they stood, and might 
have stood for hours, or until the important matter of cooking, etc. should be 
dispatched, while the poor miserable object of all this portentous preparation 

. was to be seen seated on a weaker frame placed on the ground by the side 
of her husband, whom she continued still, and she had done all day and 
night, to fan with a bunch of flower. | 


As the sun rose, the poor infatuated creature became most impatient for 
the. Magistrate’s dessuty, who on these occasions always attends to prevent 
the employment of any constraint, and see justice done: 7 O'clock came, 
and 8, but no word of the necessary order. With very different feelings, yet 
with no less intensity of anxious expectation, did the widow enquire from 


time to time for this important person, than does the Newgate criminal for : 
the arrival of the Sheriff. 


He came—a fine looking man with an immense black beard and bushy 
eyebrows, which hid from observation the penetrating glance of a pair of very 
intelligent grey eyes. Carrying in his hand the document which, under legal 
authority, permits such things to take their course, and in a manner the most 
forcible and touching, he now pointed out to the woman the sin and folly 
of the course she was about to follow—explained to her by reference to their 
own Shasters, the absurdity (or at least the non-necessity) of such a proceeding 
—assured her of protection if she should still incline to change, and appealed 
to the imploring faces, and the tears of her people around for a testimony 
of the truth of his arguments. 


The woman listened attentively, and replied fully, calmly and steadily. 
She treated such motives as wealth, rank, and kindred with disdain, and with 
such apparent reason appealed to her. total indifference to ‘all sublunary 
things, by the disposal she was about to make of them. 

She argued for half an hour, apparently with much earnestness, and but 
for the “Recollections” to which she very fluently gave utterance of previous 
existence, and previous immolations, the conviction would have fastened upon 
me that she actually believed her own future destiny as being, perfectly fixed, 
since in most glowing language and. with a smiling countenance, she talked 
of the glories and the happeness which awaited her in the Heaven of Heavens, 
which she was now going to enter thereby purified, as gold three times tried. 





° 


* Torn in original. ነ 
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When told that no compulsion should be employed to enforce the 
observance of her vows, her answer was in disdain “Upon compulsion— 
compulsion?” no “I shall leap into his arms." 

Accordingly the body was now moved and laid upon the pile, the widow 
carrying the feet, which she frequently kissed and placed on her head. She 
then went down to the river to bathe, and returned dressed in a gay and 
expensive scarlet satin tunic, and wearing a crown of beads. I thought some 
momentary pangs heaved her bosom as she saw the frightful reality of her 
condition before her; her lips for a moment quivered, but she speedily. 
‘rallied, and with the most perfect composure and a hand already blistered to 
the bone to show her courage, and of which not one sinew quivered, shé 
prepared a cake of rice and plaintain which she placed on the mouth of the 
corpse. She then poured some holy water over his face, walked several 
times round the pile, throwing-around from a vessel, which she carried under 
one arm, parched rice, and exhibiting in her countenance the most perfect 
satisfaction with herself, she without assistance from any One, composedly 
climbed up, placed herself by the side of her husband, clapsed his putrid 
body with her limbs, and placed his head on her arm. 

A Bramin threw a sheet over them, whispered a few words to the devotee, 
and retired. Several attendants now began hastly to pile up the alter and 
its sacrifice with logs of wood. 

Some English gentlemen who were present, indignantly interfered to 

e prevent this, and a few minutes elapsed, during which the right arm of the 
devotee was raised and continued steadily beckoning to the crowd as if 
in the exercise of devotion. : 

Oh! how my blood curled at this renewed testimony of her resolution 

N having till now greatly doubted of the possible complition of the moral sin: 


All that of living or of dead remain, 
In one wild roar expired. 


Yet that came not from the flaming alter, unshackled by one cord, one 
straw, the victim's hand was seen amid the flames waving as before and 
her voice (had it been possible amidst the yell of a worshipping multitude) 
might still have been heard as before, calling upon name of her God. 

"Invitum qui servat idem facit occidenti." 


Howrah, 6th April, 1828. “A Spectator." 


NARENDRANATH GANGULY, 


Pages from Secretary s Notes. 


“TT was our Policy in those days to keep the natives of India in the 
profoundest possible state of barbarism and darkness, and every attempt 

to diffuse the light of knowledge among the people was vehemently opposed 
and resented....... Captain Sydenham, wishing to 

Sir Charles Metcalfe gratify an opposed desire, expressed by the Nizam, to 
E. ምው nL of the Gee some of the appliances of European Science, 
procured for him three specimens in the shape of an 

air-pump, a printing Press, and the model of a man-of-war. Having men- 
tioned this in his demi-official correspondence with the Chief Secretary, he 
was censured for having placed in the hands of a native prince so dangerous 
an instrument as a Printing Press." —(Kage's Life of Metcalf, Vol. II, P. 248.) 


` 





““4ብ:8፻ may be those who would argue that it is injudicious to establish 

a system which, by exciting a free and independent character, may 
possibly lead, in a future period, to a dangerous consequences. . . . .. But 
supposing the remote possibility of these evil consequences, that would not 
be a sufficient reason for with-holding any advantage from our subjects. 
Similar objections have been made against our attempting to promote the 
education of our native subjects ; but how unworthy it would be of a liberal 
government to give weight to such objections. The world is governed by 
an Irresistable Power, which giveth and taketh away dominion; and vam . 
would be the impotent prudence of men against the operations of its $ 
Almighty influence. All that Rulers can do is to merit dominion by promot- 
ing the happiness of those under them. If we perform our duty in this 
respect, the gratitude of India and the admiration of the world will accom- 
pany our name throughout the ages, whatever may be the revolutions of 
Futurity ; but if we withhold blessings from our subjects from a selffish 
apprehension of possible danger at a remote period, we shall merit that ` 
reverse which time has possible in store for us, and shall fall with the 
. mingled hatred and contempt the hisses and execrations of mankind." 


(Vide Metcalfe’s Settlement Report of the Delhi territories.) 
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“THE real dangers of a Free Press in India are, 1 think, m its enabling 

” the natives to throw off our yoke. The advantages are in the spread 
of knowledge, which it seems wrong to obstruct for 
any temporary or selfish purpose. I am inclined to 
think, that I would let it have its swing, if I were sovereign Lord and 
Master... . .. (C. T. Metcalfe— 1835-36.) 


On Free Press. 


[ራሥ SARAH, the youngest daughter of the second Duke of Richmond, 

was born in 1745 ; and it is said that when sixteen, she refused an offer 
of marriage made by George III, but that she ultimately accepted him. 
Kensington traditions describe Lady Sarah as making 
hay in the fields, then bordering the road, and 
exchanging a word or two with the young Prince as he rode by. But the 
royal lover deceived her, and she, instead of being bride at his wedding, was 
only a bridesmade. Lady Sarah was speedily consoled ; for the year after 
the union of George and Charlotte, she married, at the age of eighteen, the 
well-known baronet, Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury. Subsequently, a widow of 
the mature age of thirty-six, Lady Sarah married, in 1781, the Hon. George 
Napier, son of Francis, fifth Lord Napier. The first child of which she was 
“the mother was the “Sir Charles Napier," the hero of Scind, whose “very 
existence" is ludicrously described by his biographer and brother, Sir William, 
as "an offence to a royal pride." The slowness of Sir Charles Napier's promo- 
tion is amusingly laid to this union. When Lady Sarah was seventy, this 
eldest son of a brave, honourable, but singularly arrogant family, wrote to 
Lady Sarah: “It is the greatest satisfaction to me that the Regent is fifty, 
and that | am only thirty-four" ; and at an earlier period by fifteen years, 
he expresses his disgust against the Prince of Wales, "for taking the liberty 
of calling me Charles! ‘Marry, come up, very dirty cousin." Lady Sarah 
Lennox died in 1826, being then in her eighty-first year. (1) 


ሱ 
Lady Sarah Lennox, 


— 


VEN down to 1767 there were few Lawyers in Calcutta, when Lord Chve 
remarked in a despatch; “Calcutta is the place where profession of the 
Law is exercised by men who seem to derive all their knowledge by inheri- 
| tance, or to possess it by intuition, without previous 
study, or application." Arbitration was greatly re- 
- Sorted to, to the disgust of men who grudged the time given to it from their 
professional pursuits. (2) 


Lawyers in Calcutta. 





(2) Dr. Doran: Note to Walpole's Last Journal ; and Century of Anecdote, pp. 12.13. 
(2) Rev. Longs Selection from unpublished Records, Intro. p. xxxi. 
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But there were attornies, for an order was issued in 1753 that refractory 
attornies were to be deported to England. (3) 
(Despatch to Court, February 11, 1753, para 48.) 

"We have signified to the Mayor's Court your Honour's orders rela- 

tive to them (Attornies) and have directed that no attorneys of that 

Court presume to undertake any suit against the subject of the 

Moguls not residing under our protection, and that if they do in 

future affile any bill, contrary to those orders, we have given them 

public notice we shall send them home, which proceeding of ours 

we hope wil meet your Honour's approbation, as it is calculated 

to prevent your being embroiled in any disputes with the County 
Government." (4) 


At this time the Council “Ordered the Secretary to remind Messrs. Kempe 
and Goddard to prepare themselves to proceed to Europe on the first ship, 
88 we cannot permit their stay in India any longer." (5) 


, 


rhe following lines regarding Mr. William Townsend Jones from the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 20th August 1789 will be of interest : 
“Mr. William Townsend Jones, Attorney at Law, who was committed to 
Jail on Friday (14th August 1789) last by the Honourable Mr. Justice Hyde, 
on a charge of having been the cause of the death* 
William ^ Townsend of the brother of his Durwan, by giving him a severe 
us Attorney at Law, flogging, appeared in court on Tuesday, and was 
admitted to bail himself in 10,000 Rupees and two 
securities in 5,000 each. Many depositions were read in Court, which tend 
to prove the innocence of Mr. Jones. 
We cannot, however, avoid reprobating the custom of flogging servants 
under any provocation as highly dangerous and repugnant to the feeling of 
a gentleman. 


T is a well-known fact of history that out of the various valuable articles 

including jewels which Nadir Shah had taken away from India Peacock 

Throne was one, and this famous Throne “alone reputed to be worth 

£6,000,000". This most remarkable piece of kingly 

eee Peacock furniture is thus described by a writer :— 

“The Throne was six feet long and four broad, 

composed of solid gold inlaid with precious stones. It was surmounted by a 
canopy of gold, supported on twelve pillars of the same material. Around , 
the canopy hung a fringe of pearls; on each side of the throne stood two - 





(3) Ibid. 
(4) , p 46. 
(5) ., foot note, 
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chatias, or umbrellas, symbols of royalty, formed of crimson velvet richly 
embroidered with gold thread and pearls, and with handles of solid gold, 

+ eight feet long studded with diamonds. The back of the throne was a 
representation of the expanded tail of a peacock, the natural colours of which 
were imitated by sapphires, rubies, emeralds, and other gems." (6) 

This Peacock Throne was the envy and admiration of every contem- 
porary monarch who heard of it, and was undoubtedly one of the chief 
elements in exciting the cupidity of the outer world that finally ended in the 
dissolution of the Mogul Empire. | 


—. 


OVERNOR DU PRE, in one of his interviews with Hyder Ally, was 
astonished to see that Hyder had no eyebrows; nor, indeed, a single 
hair left on any part of his face. A man constantly attended him, purposely 
to pull out, with a pair of nippers, any hair that made 
নি Ally's Physiog- "itg appearance on the Sultan's face. Hyder, perceiving 
that Du Pré was surprised at this fact, said to him, 
“I observe that you. wonder at my having no eyebrows, as well as my atten- 
tion to cause every hair that appears on my face to be immediately 
eradicated. The reason | will explain to you. I am the Nobab of Mysore, 
7 and it is an object of policy with me that my subjects shall see no face in 
my dominions resembling the countenance of their sovereign." Du Pré, in 
relating this, added: ‘The impression which the Nabob's physiognomy made 
upon myself was not a little increased by this singularity.” Hyder was 
generally of pleasing manners; but in his anger he was terrible, and often 
ferocious. 


NARENDRANATH GANGULY. 





(6) Extracts from Stevens'—'"'From Teheran to Yokohdma", pp. 318-19. 


Calcutta Historical Society. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta: Historical Society was held ; 
at Park Mansions, Park Street, Calcutta, on Friday, the 18th April, 1952, | 
at 5-30 P.M. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, C.LE., D.Litt., Chain of the Executive | 
Committee of the Society, took the chair. | 


The following gentlement were present: 


l. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, C.LE., D.Litt. (on the chair). . 
Major Harry Hobbs, M.B.E., V.D. 

Admiral J. Breakes, C.B.E. 

Dr. N. K. Sinha. - 

Raja Kshitindra Deb Rai Mohasai， | | j 

Mr. B. N. Bose. j ን e 
Mr. P. C. Chatterjee. 

Mr. R. A. S. Thomas. : x 

Mrs. Thomas. | ৬ 
Mrs. W. F. Rivers (invited). 

‹11. Mr. N. Ganguly. 


Mr. Narendranath Ganguly, the Jt. Honorary Secretary of the Society 
read the following Report for the year 1951: 


sO UM OS Moe s ጋ 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1951 


With the issue of this Annual Report for the year 1951 Calcutta Historical 
Society closes the 45th year of its existence. 
We have to record with deep regret the death of one of our valued | ১:৯৭ 
members in the person of Mr. W. R. B. Watt, C.B.E., M.A., F.G.S., B.Sc., 
Managing Director of Kanpore Woollen Mills. Mr. Watt was one of our 
oldest members and best supporters. His death is a great loss to the Society. 
Membership—During the year under review the membership of the 
Society consisted of 14 Life members, 40 Ordinary members and 10 Honorary 
members. | 
: Financial position—The Financial result of the working of the Society . 
for the year ending 31st December 193] will be seen from the Balance Sheet 
of the Accounts drawn up by Messrs. Lovelock & Lewes the honorary. 
Auditors of the Society, that the Credit Balance in the General Fund at the . 
Mercantile Bank of India Ltd., Calcutta, up to 31st December 1951 was 
Rs. 1,271-5-11, out of which the amount of Rs. 271-5-11 in the General Fund 
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Current Account, and Rs. 1,000/- im the Fixed Deposit, and besides this the 
sum of Rs. 56.9.7 is in the Index Fund. The Fixed Deposit of Rs. 1,000/- 
has been renewed for a further period of one year. 

We offer our sincere thanks to Messrs. Lovelock & Lewes for the pains 
taken by them in auditing the Accounts of our Society free of charge year 
after year since 1921. 

The Subscription of 12 Ordinary members amounting to Rs. 360/- is in 
arrears. ሺ is hoped that the major portion of it will be realised. 


° Publication of the Society’s journal “Bengal : Past and Present’’-~It will "3 


appear from the Annual Reports of the previous years that owing to the 
abnormal increase in the printing charges and price of paper, etc., on the 
one hand, and at the same time the considerable fall in the number of our 
Ordinary members the Editorial Committee have not as yet been in a position 
to publish more than one number of ‘Bengal: Past and Present” in a year. 
The Committee therefore, appeal to all those, who are interested in the 
cause of historical research, to exert their personal influence to increase the 
membership of the Society, and the Committee also welcome contributions 
from those members and other scholars who are engaged in historical 
research: 

It may be mentioned here, that the Calcutta Historical Society, since its 
foundation in 1907, had been receiving up to the year 1939 whole-hearted 
and influential support from the Europeans in India and abroad—including 
Viceroys, Governors, High Court Judges and other eminent men, as well as 
from Indians of all provinces and position, e.g., Maharajas, Rajas, Nawabs, 
zaminders, and the literary public, who took interest not only on the past 
history of the province, but also had special aptitude to and taste in historical 
research, which can be attributed only to the steady growth of interest in 
the Society's field of research, as it has gradually expanded far beyond the 
local limits that confined its earlier operations. As Lord Curzon rightly said 


‘after the foundation of the Calcutta Historical Society— In many cases the 


Indian intellect possessed a remarkable aptitude for historical, antiquarian, 
or topographical research ; and, living in the country, they enjoy advantages 


. not open to birds of passages like the majority of Englishmen.” That remark- 


able aptitude and taste have been radiating all over the literary world through 
the writings of our learned Chairman of the Society Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 

The Calcutta Historical Society may thus take the credit, for having been 
able to rescue many interesting and important records from oblivion, before 
the age has rendered those valuable original archives undecipherable, and 
too brittle and fragile to be handled with safety. 

. Historical association of Calcutta and its environs, it has been proved, 
are full of romance and interest, as from the city since the advent of the 
European Traders—Portuguese, Dutch, French and English—romance and . 
interest radiate through Bengal—there are many still to be explored. And 
we anticipate to do many things, with the hearty co-operation of the scholars 
of history, which will carry us from good to better as the days go by. , 

The Editorial Committee are greatly indebted to Sir Jadunath Sarkar 


‘and Major Harry Hobbs, who inspite of their manifold “duties never fail to 
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watch the activities of the Society with paternal interest although both are 
well in their 8075 ; and almost all the issues of "Bengal: Past and Present" 
contain one oy more articles from the: masterly pen of Sir Jadunath which 
maintain its high standard intact. 

Hearty thanks of the Committee are also due to all those gentlemen who 
have helped the journal with their valuable and interesting contributions. 
Among whom mention may be made of: Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., 
Ph.D., P.R.S. ; Dr. Nandalal Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. ; Dr. K. R. 
Qanango, M.A., Ph.D.; Principal Kalipada Mitra, M.A., B.L. Special 
thanks of the Committee are due to Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha, the Hono- 
rary joint Editor of the Society's journal "Bengal: Past and Present" for 
devoting some of his valuable time to the interest of the journal. 


1814-52. | NARENDRANATH GANGULY, 


Hony. Secretary. 


Raja Kshitindra Deb Rai Mobasai proposed the adoption of the Annual 
Report, and Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha seconded the motion which was 
carried unanimously. 

In the absence of Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani, the Honorary Treasurer 
of the Society, Mr. Narendranath Ganguly, the Honorary Secretary, read 
the audited Financial Statements of Receipts and Payments of the General 
and Index Funds of the Society for the year ending 21st December, 1951. 

-Mr. R. A. S. Thomas proposed and Mr. P. C. Chatterjee seconded the 
adoption of the audited Accounts. It was unanimously carried. 

All the Office bearers of the previous year were re-elected for the year 
1952. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, C.LE., D.Litt, in his presidential address paid high 


tribute to the contribution of the old European residents of the city for the ' 


creation and gradual development of the city of Calcutta both in its material 
and cultural aspects. He also paid tribute to the works of Sir William Jones, 
Sir Evan Cotton (the former Editor of the Society's journal “Bengal: Past 
and Present’’), and other European scholars for what they had done for 
this city. Some of them like Sir Evan Cotton had served in India for four 
or five generations. He was pained to hear that the Tomb of Sir William 
Jones was in a deplorable state, and said that attention of the authorities 
concerned should be drawn to this matter for its proper preservation. 

He also deplored the removal of the old records—specially those of the 
Pre-mutiny portion—from Calcutta to New Delhi, as Calcutta was the most 
suitable place for researches into the origins of British India. 


Major Harry Hobbs. in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair | 


referred to the days when "Bengal: Past and Present" was a great feature 
in cultural Calcutta. At a meeting held in the Calcutta Town Hall on April 
27, 1907 about eighty were present. Sir Francis Maclean, Chief Justice of 
Bengal was elected President and the first number of the Journal appeared 


xz Ee መጫ 
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in July of that year. Great interest was aroused and some of the early 
volumes.ran to more than 400 pages. 

When Sir Francis and Lady Maclean, accompanied by their-two daughters 
and a companion, were coming out for the first time in 1896, the title recently 
conferred was naturally thought much of by the ladies of the family. Lady 
‘Maclean, possibly with more pleasure than thought. had the five family deck 
chairs adorned in large block letters with 


“LADY MACLEAN" 


Mrs, ‘‘Chirria’’ Barrow, a great horsewoman (daughter of Harry Abbott 
of the Planters’ Journal and Sonepur Fair memory) was on board at the 
time. To keep herself fit she used to run a mile round the deck every 
morning before breakfast. It happened that Sir Francis was standing in the 
fairway at the smoking-room corner of the hurricane deck while she was 
speeding round. Most unceremoniously, Mrs. Barrow: charged along and 
shoved the Chief Justice to be out of her way. 

Much surprised, the Chief Justice thought a little reproof might not be 
out of place so he started with 一 “Do you know who 1 am?" 

"Well" said Mrs. Barrow with deliberation, "judging by the number 
of chairs about the deck painted ‘Lady Maclean’ | should say, Henry the 
Eighth.” 

Major Hobbs touched upon the fine record of ,Sir Jadunath Sarkar as an 
* historian, and highly praised Babu Narendranath Ganguly for the keen 
interest he took in the journal. It must be admitted that much of the history 
of Calcutta can be found in the pages of Bengal : Past and Present ; some of 
our contributors continue to unearth interesting historical facts and to those, 
our learned President and Babu Narendranath Ganguly I tender a grateful 
vote of thanks.” 
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